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PLUM  ISLAND 
By  Sarah  E.  Mulliken 

Perhaps  the  most  joyous  remembrance  of  my  childhood 
brings  back  those  summer  mornings  when  the  family 
packed  the  picnic  basket  full  of  corned  beef  sandwiches, 
apple  turnovers  and  maybe,  O  joy !  a  molasses  taffy  apiece, 
ginger  snaps,  and  a  long  Vienna  sausage — ^Vienna  saus¬ 
ages  seem  to  have  passed  out  of  existence,  chased  away 
apparently  by  hot-dogs.  Father,  mother,  big  brother,  big 
sister  and  I  awoke  early — by  six  at  the  latest.  Father 
shook  the  barometer  and  smiled,  he  looked  at  Captain 
Raynes’s  weather  vane  which  pointed  Nor’west !  All  was 
well.  We  marched  in  a  procession  down  Bromfield  Street 
and  climbed  from  the  wharf  on  to  an  old  ladder  slippery 
with  green  slime  to  the  row  boat  which  rocked  to  and  fro 
as  the  little  waves  thrown  up  by  the  high  tide  about  to 
change,  caressed  it.  A  delicious  scaredness  crept  over  you 
as  you  took  the  dangerous  leap  to  an  uncertain  seat.  You 
mustn’t  cry  out.  Anyway,  F ather  was  there  ready  to  grab 
you  if  you  fell  into  the  Merrimac, — and  under  no  con¬ 
sideration  would  you  allow  Big  Brother  to  call  you  a  cry 
baby. 

Anyone  with  a  mite  of  common  sense  knows  the  only 
proper  way  to  approach  Plum  Island  is  by  row-boat.  You 
are  right  in  the  River’s  arms,  you  can  dip  your  fingers 
in  the  water  an'd  it  caresses  you,  the  sky  is  higher  up  than 
ever  before,  the  gulls  screech  with  the  joy  of  living.  You’d 
like  to  be  a  gull !  How  big  a  man  Ben  Butler  must  have 
been  to  have  such  an  enormous  toothpick  that  it  can  mark 
the  channel !  The  cool  wind  smells  delicious — may  be  of 
salt,  may  be  of  clam-shells,  and  the  warm  sun  makes  you 
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delightfully  sleepy  like  a  pussy-cat!  The  steamer  E.  P. 
Shuw  comes  chugging  down  the  River,  and  her  side-wheel 
makes  great  waves  toss  your  little  craft  up  and  down,  up 
and  down.  You  don’t  care.  You  love  it.  Your  family 
is  with  you — ^you’re  never  a  scare-cat. 

You  reach  the  Island  and  the  Beach.  If  it’s  June  the 
poverty  grass  belies  its  name  and  covers  the  back  of  the 
sand  dunes  with  gold.  Of  course,  may  be  that  is,  there 
were  pirates  here  once  upon  a  time — who  knows  but  one 
lurks  behind  a  sand  dune,  cutlass  in  hand,  and  surrounded 
by  those  fierce  spears  of  beach  grass  ?  You  take  off  your 
dress — think  of  that !  But  there’s  no  one  on  the  Beach — 
no  houses.  The  Graves  Cottage,  the  Simpson  Cottage  and 
the  Castelhun  Cottage  are  way  off.  You  wade  in  the 
Basin,  and  sometimes,  if  you  have  been  a  very  good  girl, 
you  may  take  hold  of  your  Big  Brother’s  hand  and  wade 
in  the  very  ocean  itself.  That  is  dangerous  for  there  is 
an  undertow  ready  to  grab  you  and  take  you  off  into  the 
mouths  of  sharks.  ^Mother  has  spread  the  small  red 
checkered  tablecloth  out  on  the  sand,  and  there  is  the 
wonderful  lunch.  After  you  have  eaten  you  lie  in  the 
cool  sand,  the  hot  sun  shines  on  your  tummy,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  stretches  out  before  you.  On  one  side  is  the  blue¬ 
ness  of  Cape  Ann,  before  you  there  is  nothing  but  water. 
It  breaks  in  lazy  foam  like  the  foam  on  father’s  face  when 
he  shaves.  The  waves  are  green  and  blue,  and  inside 
amber.  Far  off  they  are  blue  and  purple.  There  is  water 
and  water  and  water.  It  never  stops  until  it  reaches  a 
make-believe  place  called  Europe.  The  waves  are  never 
silent;  they  murmur,  they  growl,  they  sing.  What  is  it 
all  about  ?  Were  they  trying  to  tell  the-little-girl-me  so 
long  ago  all  the  things  they  remembered  ?  Whether  they 
were  or  not,  I’m  going  to  tell  you  the  things  I’ve  found 
out  about  Plum  Island.  I  beg  their  pardon  and  yours 
for  any  errors  or  omissions. 

According  to  tradition  Eric,  the  Red,  sailed  past  all  of 
our  Massachusetts  coast,  not  forgetting  Plum  Island.  The 
Cabots  must  have  seen  our  shores — maybe  they  felt  in 
their  bones  a  Lowell  was  to  live  up  our  River !  Champlain 
who  was  in  our  neighborhood  as  early  as  1605,  describes 
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the  neighboring  Indians  thus:  “Those  savages  shave  ofif 
the  hair  far  up  on  the  head,  and  wear  what  remains  very 
long,  which  they  comb  and  twist  behind  in  various  ways 
very  neatly,  interwoven  with  feathers  which  they  attach 
to  the  head.  They  paint  their  faces  black  and  red  like 
other  savages  we  have  seen.  They  are  an  agile  people 
with  well  formed  bodies. — They  till  and  cultivate  the  soil, 
something  which  we  have  not  seen  hitherto.”  Near  Cape 
Ann  some  five  or  six  of  these  Indians  landed  from  a  canoe 
and  danced  on  the  Beach.  Maybe  the  waves  were  trying 
to  describe  that  dance  to  little-giiTme !  It  must  have 
been  a  grand  sight — the  lithe  graceful  men,  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine  falling  on  their  feathers  and  red  paint,  the  blue 
water  in  front,  the  yellow  sand  dunes  behind! 

Indians  and  Plum  Island  harmonize.  When  un¬ 
smirched  by  civilization  they  are  full  of  bold,  modern-like 
poetry,  cruel,  stark,  but  soul-delighting.  Civilization  and 
cottages  do  not  become  them. 

Captain  John  Smith  in  his  “Description  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  published  in  161G,  gives  this  description  of  the 
island:  “On  the  East  is  an  Isle  of  two  or  three  leagues 
in  length ;  the  one  halfe,  plain  marish  ground  fit  for  pas¬ 
ture,  with  many  faire  high  groves  of  mulberrie  trees  and 
gardens;  and  there  is  also  Pines  and  other  wood  to  make 
this  place  an  excellent  habitation,  being  a  good  and  safe 
harbor.”  Captain  Smith  made  an  accurate  map  of  Plum 
Island  as  it  was  in  1616. 

There  was  a  little  grove  near  the  Bluffs,  according  to 
all  accounts.  But  I  doubt  if  there  were  many  “fair 
groves”  even  then.  However  that  may  be  Plum  Island 
was  much  desired  by  our  ancestors  when  they  came  up 
the  Parker  River  from  Ipswich  to  settle  at  Newbury. 
Religious  freedom  was  not  their  only  goal.  The  Dum- 
mers,  the  Sewalls,  the  Kents  all  meant  to  make  a  little 
money  by  raising  cattle,  and  they  wanted  plenty  of  land 
for  their  venture.  The  gravestone  raised  in  honor  of 
Judge  Sewall’s  father  mentions  the  cattle  he  brought  with 
him  from  England.^ 

Of  course  land  was  almost  impossible  to  secure  in  the 
old  country,  but  here  it  was  to  be  different.  A  horrid 
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difficulty  arose.  There  was  land  enough,  but  it  was  al¬ 
ready  held  as  if  in  a  close  vise.  Before  a  man  could  plant 
crops  or  grass  for  pasturage,  he  must  cut  down  a  primeval 
forest.  Have  you  ever  had  the  roots  dug  up  of  a  wteak 
little  pear  or  apple  tree?  Imagine  clearing  a  farm  of 
monsters  hundreds  of  years  old !  Soon  the  colonists  cried 
out — there  was  not  land  enough  for  their  cattle.  Quite 
a  number  moved  to  Connecticut  for  more  pasturage. 

Right  at  their  front  door,  or  back  door,  stretched  nine 
miles  of  Plum  Island  bordered  by  marshland,  glistening 
green  in  summer  time,  radiant  in  crimson,  russet,  orange 
and  brown  in  fall.  That  meant  salt  hay  for  the  cattle. 
At  first  the  colonists  feared  salt  hay  might  poison  the 
precious  animals  brought  from  England  with  so  much 
trouble.  The  story  goes  that  they  fed  a  poor,  sickly  steer 
with  it  one  winter.  He  survived,  and  since  then  the  hay 
stacks  on  the  marshes  have  furnished  food  for  the  New¬ 
bury  herds.  To  skip  from  those  early  days  to  almost  our 
own  times,  one  hot,  sticky  July  day  a  young  girl  was 
surprised  at  the  greeting  of  her  Oldtown  neighbor  as  she 
ran  into  the  house  on  an  errand.  “I  wish  that  pesky 
critter  had  died!”  the  neighbor  exclaimed,  wiping  her 
flushed  face  with  a  comer  of  her  apron.  “What  pesky 
Greater  ?”  stammered  the  girl.  “Why  that  first  steer  who 
ate  salt  hay !  Ever  since  we  Oldtowners  have  had  to  get 
up  before  daylight  on  just  such  mornings  as  this  to  put 
up  lunch  for  the  hired  men  going  on  the  marshes  to  cut 
the  hay,  not  to  speak  of  our  husbands  and  sons,  and  they 
eat  enough  to  feed  an  army, — not  to  speak  of  all  the 
switchel  they  drink!  The  glass  is  always  up  in  the  nine^ 
ties,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  gone  it’s  time  to  bake  victuals 
for  them  to  eat  when  they  come  home!  Always  up  to 
100°  when  they  cut  the  stuff,  and  10°  below  when  they  go 
again  in  the  winter  to  fetch  the  hay  home.  All  account 
of  that  pesky  critter !” 

Well,  Newbury,  Ipswich  and  Rowley  all  wanted  that 
salt  hay,  and  they  each  claimed  Plum  Island  as  their 
own.  The  General  Court,  calm  as  the  sand  dunes  them¬ 
selves,  told  the  wrangling  towns  that  the  Island  was  under 
the  control  of  the  General  Court,  and  of  no  other.  A 
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petition  from  the  Newbury  men,  headed  by  their  minis¬ 
ter,  Thomas  Parker,  in  1649  asked  for  the  whole  island, 
“to  relieve  our  pinching  necessities,  without  which  we  see 
no  way  to  continue  to  exist.”  (I’d  hate  to  have  my  exist¬ 
ence  depend  upon  the  fertility  of  Plum  Island — good  as 
Plum  Island  Plum  Jelly  is!)  However  the  Court  took 
action  in  October  of  that  year,  and  divided  the  Island, 
two  parts  to  belong  to  Newbury,  two  parts  to  Ipswich, 
and  Rowley  to  have  one-fifth  part.  The  land  both  on  the 
island  proper  and  the  marsh  land,  excepting  the  islands 
of  thatch  in  Plum  Island  River,  was  divided  amongst  all 
the  inhabitants,  the  gentry  receiving  eight  acres  to  a  lot 
and  the  poorer  men  four  acres.  The  division  was  decided 
by  drawing  of  lots,  and  apparently  the  Lord  had  a  hand 
in  the  result !  The  gentry  drew  lots  of  sand  dunes  or 
salt  marsh — the  humble  the  good  uplands!  In  Ipswich 
if  the  poor  folk  didn’t  have  good  luck,  the  Selectmen 
remedied  the  matter  and  gave  them  extra  acres.  The 
thatch,  which  grew  on  the  islands,  by  the  way,  was  used 
to  roof  the  first  houses.  During  the  earlier  days  the 
colonists  turned  their  poor  horses,  cattle  and  swine  out  on 
the  island  for  the  winter,  and  the  proprietors  complained 
“of  finding  themselves  much  damnified  in  that  their 
marshes  were  trodden  to  dirt  and  utterly  spoiled  by  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  horses  and  other  cattle.”  As  late  as  1845  Joshua 
Coffin  reports  that  an  old  lady  still  living  remembered 
the  poor  horses  left  by  the  Newbury  farmers  at  Plum 
Island  for  the  winter  returning  mere  skeletons,  their  hair 
long  and  matted. 

The  southern  portion  of  Plum  Island  was  in  Ipswich, 
and  contained  farm  land.  In  1732,  John  Pengry  built 
a  sturdy  home  which  weathered  the  gales  of  two  hundred 
years.  Duririg  the  War  of  1812  when  the  house  was 
owned  and  occupied  by  a  pilot,  Captain  Ebenezer  Sutton,^ 
a  boat  load  of  sailors  from  a  British  man-of-war  cruis¬ 
ing  about  the  coast  landed  and  killed  a  cow.  They  were 
preparing  to  take  the  meat  back  to  their  ship,  when  a  half¬ 
wit  boy  appeared.  “Look  out,”  he  cried,  “Captain  Sutton 
and  a  passel  of  trainers  are  after  you.”  “Shoot  him,” 
ordered  the  officer.  But  as  luck  would  have  it  some  men 
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appeared  in  the  distance.  The  Britishers  decided  discre¬ 
tion  was  the  better  part  of  valor,  left  their  cow,  manned 
their  boat,  and  that  was  the  last  of  the  British  seen  on 
Plum  Island. 

In  more  recent  days  the  farmhouse  became  a  hotel,  and 
was  burned  a  few  years  ago.  In  its  rear  was  an  under¬ 
ground  dairy,  and  near  by  “The  Store,”  once  a  part  of  one 
of  the  six  old  windmills  built  by  the  gallant  Frenchman 
Gilshenon,®  whose  attempt  to  recover  salt  from  the  sea 
water,  was  a  failure,  but  who  joked  over  his  misfortunes. 
Isn’t  that  a  good  memory  to  leave  ?  To  be  a  good  loser  ? 
Back  of  the  AVillow  Cottage,  still  standing,  built  in  1781 
by  “Honest  Enoch”  Dole,  was  a  sun  dial  probably  placed 
there  by  the  Frenchman.  The  house  is  a  good  example 
of  an  old  English  cottage,  with  its  “batten”  back  door, 
its  enclosed  staircase,  and  clamshell  plastered  south  room. 
(This  information  is  from  a  paper  written  for  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Audubon  Scty.  by  Mrs.  Edith  Dole.) 

Emerson’s  Rocks,  one  of  the  sailor’s  danger  spots,  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  the  Emerson  family,  who  had  a 
good  sized  farm  on  Middle  Island,  described  in  the  wiU 
of  Ralph  Cross,  who  bought  for  a  summer  home,  “all  the 
upland  in  that  part  of  Plum  Island  within  the  town  of 
Ipswich  called  Middle  Island.”  Mr.  Cross  had  23  sheep, 
12  cows,  7  oxen,  young  stock,  etc.  Quite  a  farm! 

Plum  Island  has  never  been  a  place  in  which  to  make 
a  fortune — it’s  just  out-of-doors!  But  there  have  been 
exceptions.  The  Pettingell  family^  shrewdly  bought  in 
the  old  days  the  rights  of  the  commoners  for  $600.  Their 
descendants  sold  these  same  holdings  years  later  for 
$100,000.  The  Moody  Boynton  suit  was  widely  known. 
^Afr.  Boynton  lost  his  case  when  he  sued  the  heirs  of 
Moses  Pettingell  in  1883  for  loss  of  land  washed  from 
Salisbury  Beach  to  the  Pettingells’  property  at  Plum 
Island,  caused  by  the  Merrimac  River  breaking  through 
at  Salisbury  Point  for  a  space  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
and  depositing  the  sand  on  Plum  Island.  As  you  will 
recall,  the  old  channel  of  the  IMerrimac  flowed  out  through 
what  is  now  the  Plum  Island  Basin,  and  the  part  of  the 
Island  from  near  the  head  of  the  Basin  to  the  present 
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mouth  of  the  River  once  was  a  part  of  Salisbury  Point. 
If  a  certain  letter  had  not  been  lost  proving  something  or 
other,  Mr.  Boynton’s  attorney  was  certain  the  case  would 
have  been  won,  and  Mr.  Boynton  would  have  been  a  rich 
man. 

The  dredgers  (which  one  always  saw  in  the  old  days 
anchored  off  the  Island)  took  away  sand,  and  were  said 
to  have  been  very  profitable  to  the  owners  and  maybe 
to  the  Pettingells.  The  Ipswich  clams  are  so  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  on  the  signboards  that  they  must  be  profitable. 
However,  this  paper  is  not  concerned  with  money.  I 
must  mention  Captain  Kidd,  for  children  and  some  grown¬ 
ups  have  always  hoped  he  hid  some  of  his  loot  among 
these  sands.  Kot  so  many  years  ago  a  few  old  Spanish 
and  English  coins  with  dates  of  1721-1749-1783  were 
found  near  Emerson’s  Rocks.  To  make  a  better  story — 
tradition  says  a  man  skeleton  with  buckles  on  his  shoes 
was  found  nearby.  Who  knows  ?  Maybe  you’ll  be  the 
one  to  discover  an  ill-gotten  bag  of  gold  behind  a  sand 
dune  some  day!  Although  I  am  not  talking  of  money  in 
connection  with  Plum  Island,  yet  one  can  easily  imagine 
lying  in  the  sand  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  seeing  the  white  sails  coming  and  going  over 
the  bar  which  brought  prosperity  and  luxury  to  Kewbury- 
port.  The  Ship  Pomona,  Wm.  Bartlet,  owner,  Isaac 
Adams,  master,  according  to  the  Kewburyport  Herald, 
arrived  from  Calcutta,  with  the  richest  cargo  ever  to  cross 
our  bar.  However,  the  greater  number  of  our  vessels  were 
engaged  in  the  Labrador  fishing.  After  curing  the  fish 
the  vessels  would  proceed  to  different  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  West  Indies.  Leaving  the  fish  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  sugar  would  bo  exported  to  Holland  and  Russia,  and 
molasses  would  be  brought  back  to  Kewburyport  for  the 
eight  distilleries.  Those  were  the  days  when  our  town 
had  more  distilleries  and  churches  than  any  other  com¬ 
munity  in  the  Commonwealth. 

I  am  straying  from  Plum  Island  proper.  There  are 
the  forts,  the  hotel,  the  lighthouses,  the  pesthouse  and 
the  picnics,  but  overtowering  them  all  are  the  wrecks,  the 
tragedies  of  the  island. 
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At  the  Newburyport  end  of  the  Island,  just  preceding 
the  Revolutionary  War,  fearing  British  soldiers  might 
land  at  Plum  Island,  piers  were  sunk  in  the  channel  in 
such  a  way  as  to  endanger  strangers,  but  not  the  natives. 
In  fact  a  small  vessel  stood  by,  night  and  day,  ready  to 
pilot  friends.  A  fort  was  built  on  Plum  Island  and  an¬ 
other  on  the  Salisbury  side  of  the  river.  The  harbor 
defenses  cost  over  $15,000.  You  may  be  relieved  to  know 
that  the  people  of  Newburyport  allowed  the  soldiers  sta¬ 
tioned  at  this  fort  candles  and  sweetening  for  their  beer. 
The  soldiers  must  have  enjoyed  seeing  Captain  Offin 
Boardman®  go  out  over  the  Bar — if  it  were  not  too  foggy 
for  them  to  see — and  fool  the  British-armed  ship,  loaded 
with  supplies  for  the  British  army,  into  allowing  itself 
to  be  piloted  into  Newburyport  harbor,  thinking  it  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  captured.  They  saw  the  privateers  go  over  the 
Bar  and  return  with  rich  prizes.  They  saw  many  a  ves¬ 
sel  go  out  to  return  no  more.  That  is  another  story. 

The  Hotel  was  the  child  of  the  Plum  Island  Turnpike 
&  Bridge  Corporation  and  its  first  landlord  began  his 
duties  in  1808.  In  1812  the  soldiers  stationed  on  the 
northerly  end  of  the  island  used  it  as  barracks.  Later  it 
was  a  headquarters  for  the  sportsmen  during  the  bird 
season,  and  it  was  a  haven  for  shipwrecked  mariners. 
Captain  Nicholas  Brown,®  a  picturesque  Newburyport 
skipper,  was  one  of  its  most  interesting  landlords.  In  his 
day  all  the  captains  flocked  there  on  shore  leave  and  spun 
their  yarns  and  drank  their  grog.  Captain  Brown  built 
a  shelter  for  shipwrecked  sailors  on  the  Beach,  with  some 
supplies  which  could  be  used  in  an  emergency.  He  was 
at  the  Hotel  when  the  Pocahontas  was  wrecked  and  worked 
with  all  his  might  in  trying  to  rescue  the  crew.  The  year 
1843  must  have  been  a  time  of  prosperity  on  the  Island, 
for  twice  a  day  the  landlord,  Mr.  Thompson,  sent  a  coach 
to  Newburyport  to  the  railroad  station  for  passengers. 
He  continued  this  for  eleven  years. 

If  there  were  time  there  would  be  much  to  tell  of  the 
lighthouses.  In  1783  the  Newburyport  Marine  Society 
erected  a  beacon,  the  cost  subscribed  by  public-spirited 
citizens.'^  Then  in  1786  Congress  made  an  appropriation 
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for  two  lighthouses,  facing  each  other,  which  later  fell 
down  in  a  great  storm.  Then  came  the  permanent  light¬ 
house  with  its  three  generations  of  Lowells*  who  tended 
the  light  for  forty-seven  years.  The  first  Lowell,  called 
“Uncle”  by  all  the  world,  he  was  so  kind-hearted,  was 
appointed  by  George  Washington.  They,  like  the  hotel- 
keepers,  were  always  ready  to  care  for  the  wrecked  sailors 
washed  up  on  the  shore.  At  that  time  the  fleet  sailing 
over  our  Bar  consisted  of  six  ships,  45  brigs,  39  schooners 
and  28  sloops.  The  Newburyport  Orphanage  was  filled 
with  fatherless  children  of  wrecked  sailors.  I  must  pass 
over  the  Life  Saving  Stations  at  both  ends  of  the  Island, 
or  there  will  be  no  time  to  quote  Mrs.  Vale  Smith, 

Half  of  the  charm  of  Plum  Island  is  its  simplicity. 
The  ocean  is  sometimes  cruel,  always  marvelous,  making 
man  realize  the  puny  thing  he  is.  On  a  sunny  day,  what 
is  more  peaceful  than  the  yellow  sand  and  the  dunes 
crowned  with  shining  green,  and  the  dimpling  blue  of 
the  sea  ? 

One  side  of  Plum  Island  tells  of  wrecks.  Our  Bay  was 
a  fearful  place  for  a  sailing  vessel  in  the  old  days.  On 
either  side  are  deadly  reefs.  The  Merrimac,  the  ship’s 
only  refuge,  is  closed  by  a  bar.  The  sailors’  wives  and 
sisters  rushed  from  Newburyport  to  see  the  vessel  founder¬ 
ing,  her  decks  washed  by  great  waves,  the  men  lashed  to 
the  rigging.  No  help  could  be  given.  No  wonder  that 
the  moaning  buoy  brought  heart-ache  to  many  a  waiting 
wife  in  our  town. 

The  other  side  shows  sunshine,  laughing  sands,  merry 
picnickers.  Once  a  year  on  certain  days  a  whole  town 
would  turn  out,  filling  carryalls  and  wagons  with  jolly 
people  and  lunch  baskets  to  revel  in  the  sand  and  the 
gentle,  rollicking  waves  of  Plum  Island. 

I’ll  quote  Mrs.  Vale  Smith’s  description  of  Plum  Island 
in  its  two  moods.  The  first  tells  of  the  wreck  of  the  Brig 
Pocahontas,  owned  by  Captain  John  N.  Cushing,  James 
G.  Cook,  master.  At  the  Newburyport  Historical  So¬ 
ciety’s  room  you  may  see  the  Brig’s  bell,  and  you  may 
think  of  it  ringing  wildly  on  that  sad  night  in  1839  when 
the  vessel  struck  the  sands  of  Plum  Island. 
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Mrs.  Smith  writes:  “In  Dec,  1839,  occurred  one  of 
those  terrible  storms.  On  the  15th  there  had  been  a  very 
high  tide  which  had  overflowed  the  wharves  on  the  river¬ 
side,  and  covered  the  eastern  end  of  Plum  Island  with 
water,  so  that  for  some  hours  the  keeper  could  not  get  to 
the  lights,  a  lake  having  formed  between  his  dwelling 
house  and  the  lighthouses.  The  hotel  nearer  the  bridge 
was  also  surrounded  with  water  while  sandhills  20  feet 
high  were  washed  away,  and  others  formed,  the  eastern 
shore  being  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  waves  many 
rods.  On  the  24th  there  was  a  recurrence  of  the  storm, 
and  during  the  night  a  brig  of  some  300  tons,  the  Pocor 
hontas,  struck,  and  was  discovered  early  in  the  morning, 
but  in  such  a  situation  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the 
relief  of  the  wretched  men  who  still  clung  to  the  wreck. 
Those  on  board  in  whom  life  remained  could  see  the  ex¬ 
cited  but  impotent  spectators  on  the  shore,  while  the  latter 
gazed  with  useless  sympathy  upon  the  strugglers,  in  this 
conflict  of  the  elements.  The  surf  was  such  that  no  boat 
could  live  in  it,  and  those  in  the  brig  were  too  distant  to 
throw  lines  from  shore.  The  bodies  of  several  of  the  crew 
were  found  afterwards  on  the  beach  some  distance  from 
the  brig,  with  the  small  boat  lying  near  by,  showing  these 
had  attempted  thus  to  escape. — These  probably  left  the 
brig  before  daylight,  and  perhaps  before  she  struck. 
Seven  bodies  of  the  crew  were  recovered,  besides  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  the  first  mate. 

“One  man  was  seen  before  nine  in  the  morning  on  the 
bowsprit,  retained  his  critical  position  until  twelve  when 
a  heavy  sea  washed  him  and  his  support  away,  and  he  was 
lost  in  full  sight  of  the  spectators.  To  make  his  case  more 
sad,  it  was  but  a  few  minutes  after  this  catastrophe  when 
the  brig  was  washed  upon  the  beach,  and  it  was  readily 
boarded  from  the  shore.  One  man  was  discovered  lashed 
to  the  vessel  with  life  not  extinct,  but  so  exhausted  that 
he  ceased  to  breathe  without  being  able  to  make  an  intelli¬ 
gible  sign.  His  clothes  were  almost  entirely  washed  off 
of  him. 

“All  the  bodies  of  these  poor  men  were  taken  to  the  Old 
South  Church,  an  American  flag  was  thrown  over  the 
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coffins,  the  bells  tolled,  and  amid  a  concourse  of  2500 
people,  solemn  prayer  was  offered. — Young  Captain  Cook 
and  the  first  officer  were  the  only  ones  recognized  that 
day.  The  others  were  borne  to  the  old  burying  hill  while 
the  bells  tolled  solemnly.” 

The  Newburyport  Bethel  Society  erected  a  marble  tab¬ 
let  over  their  grave  with  this  inscription :  “Here  lies  seven 
of  the  unfortunate  Crew  of  the  Brig  Pocahontas  which  was 
wrecked  on  Plumb  Island  Dec.  23,  1839.  ‘In  foreign  lands 
their  humble  grave  adorned,  By  strangers  honored  and  by 
strangers  mourned.’  ” 

The  Bethel  Society  still  cares  for  this  grave. 

I  will  give  a  lighter  quotation  from  Mrs.  Smith’s  His¬ 
tory:  “Plum  Island,  Xewburyport  and  scarcely  a 
stranger  who  has  visited  our  city  in  the  summer  season, 
who  does  not  retain  vivid  recollections  of  this  fantastic 
strip  of  sand.  To  the  minds  of  most,  its  associations  are 
of  the  social  gathei’ings  of  friends,  of  seaside  picnics 
with  home  companions  and  stranger  guests ;  the  eye  recalls 
the  sandy  beach  dotted  with  tents ;  the  cloth  spread  on  the 
clean  yellow  sand,  surrounded  with  groups  of  young  men 
and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  the  complacent  pastor 
and  the  grave  deacon,  all  enjoying  together  a  day  of  unre¬ 
strained  mirth  and  healthful  recreation ;  some  indulging 
in  the  exuberance  of  their  wild  delight  amid  the  waves 
that  roll  their  white  crests  to  the  feet  of  the  more  timid 
watchers,  and  others  preparing  the  gondola  for  a  return 
home,  knocking  away  the  poles  that  support  the  tents,  or 
packing  up  the  fragments  of  the  feast  preparatory  to 
stowing  them  in  the  carriage,  wagon  or  boat  that  is  wait¬ 
ing  to  carry  the  party  home,  just  as  the  sun  is  sinking 
behind  the  western  hills.” 

There  is  so  much  you  might  say  about  Plum  Island. 
There  are  the  sand  dunes  which  originated  principally  by 
clamshells  left  by  the  Indians  who  came  from  long  dis¬ 
tances  up  in  Yew  Hampshire  and  Maine.  Among  these 
dunes  !^^r.  Ordway,  of  West  Yewbury,  found  many  In¬ 
dian  relics,  bits  of  pottery  and  arrow  heads,  and  a  skeleton. 
Other  heaps,  which  occasionally  turned  into  dunes,  were 
left  by  parties  of  fishermen  who  went  to  the  Grand  Banks 
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one  hundred  years  ago  and  more.  After  their  summer 
voyages,  they  camped  on  the  Island  for  a  week  or  so, 
pitched  their  tents  near  a  good  place  for  clams  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  Island,  shucked  the  clams  and  salted 
them  for  next  season’s  bait,  and  left  the  shells  to  become 
the  base  for  another  dune. 

There  are  the  oases  between  the  dunes  where  surprising 
trees  flourish,  and  occasionally  a  deer  visits.  There  is  the 
heronry  which  the  herons  know  very  well  indeed,  and  the 
Bird  Sanctuary  about  which  we  have  heard  much  and 
which  the  birds  love.  I  haven’t  spoken  of  the  Steamer 
Carlotta  and  her  Skipper,  Capt.  Burnham,  who  gave  us 
oldsters  many  a  good  time.  There  are  the  steamers  that 
took  pleasure  seekers  up  and  down  the  Merrimac,  there 
are  the  gunners  and  the  shore  birds  which  require  a  paper 
to  themselves,  there  is  the  lone  hackberry  tree,  proud  and 
lonely  as  an  old  New  England  spinster,  for  it  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  all  this  vicinity.  There  are  the  gondolas® 
on  the  Parker  River  carrying  the  salt  hay  and  the  Old- 
town  Church  picnickers.  Once  my  typewriter  struck  here, 
and  I  stopped,  but  I  must  say  a  word  about  the  Pesthouse 
and  the  Camp  for  children  recovering  from  Infantile 
Paralysis. 

On  March  10,  1751/2  a  committee  was  chosen  to  in¬ 
spect  all  vessels  that  came  into  the  Merrimac  River, 
“to  see  whether  there  are  any  cases  of  small  box  on  board,” 
and  later  in  the  month  a  dwelling  house  was  ordered  to 
be  built  on  the  upper  end  of  Plum  Island  as  a  pesthouse* 
There  is  a  tradition  in  my  family  that  a  grandmother  of 
mine  went  there  to  be  inoculated  for  the  disease.  You 
may  remember  that  Cotton  Mather  was  not  only  famous 
for  hunting  down  witches,  but  also  for  pursuing  small¬ 
pox.  Smallpox  was  the  curse  of  the  times,  Mather  had 
an  inquiring  mind  and  he  always  put  his  ideas  into 
action.  A  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  read  their 
Transactions  of  1721,  and  learned  that  in  Turkey  to 
quote,  “they  buy  small  pox,”  A  drop  of  pus  was  taken 
from  the  sore  of  a  man  actually  sick  with  smallpox  and 
placed  on  a  scratch  of  a  well  person.  The  infection 
which  soon  developed  was  light,  but  unfortunately  the 
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patient  became  a  carrier  and  oftentimes  the  scars  re¬ 
mained.  Under  ordinary  conditions  10  to  75  victims 
of  smallpox  died  out  of  every  100,  but  when  inoculated 
one  to  three  out  of  every  100.  Inoculation  parties  in  the 
late  I700’s  became  fashionable,  formal  invitations  were 
sent  out  for  a  group  of  friends  to  join  in  such  festivities, 
and  that  was  what  happened  to  my  above  named  grand¬ 
mother.  She  recovered  for  here  I  am.  I  omitted  to  say 
that  Cotton  Mather  passed  on  his  information  to  Dr. 
Zabdiel  Boylston,  who  after  inoculating  his  only  son, 
inoculated  many  others,  and  he  and  Cotton  Mather  found 
themselves  in  plenty  of  hot  water.  In  1840  inoculation 
was  made  unlawful  in  England  on  account  of  its  danger ; 
and  vaccination  had  already  practically  taken  its  place. 
The  pesthouse  at  Plum  Island  was  not  long-lived. 

More  long-lived,  we  hope,  is  the  Plum  Island  site  for 
the  First  Convalescent  Camp  for  Infantile  Paralysis, 
which  at  its  opening  in  June  1947,  had  250  children.  A 
month  ago  I  went  in  an  automobile  over  the  back  road  of 
Plum  Island,  It  was  a  day  when  fleecy  white  clouds 
gambolled  across  the  sky,  the  roadside  was  pink  with  wild 
roses,  the  air  was  sweet  with  their  fragrance,  saucy  birds 
chirped  at  you  knowing  the  Bird  Sanctuary  was  near  at 
hand,  the  springs  of  the  car  groaned  at  the  prospect  of 
the  next  grand  bump.  It  was  a  wonderful  day.  The  Old 
Life-Saving  Station,  near  the  middle  of  the  Island, 
Knobbs,  was  all  closed,  the  blinds  shut.  It  looked  deserted. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  deluge  of  children  which  poured 
out  of  the  building.  It  was  a  miracle — indeed  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Those  “polio”  children,  with  calm  and 
happy  attendants  near  by,  threw  themselves  into  the  water 
and  swam.  Some  shot  down  the  slides  near  by,  others  were 
in  swings,  a  few  were  on  crutches,  happy,  too.  This  was 
the  First  Conva'lescent  Camp  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  and 
I  think  it  furnishes  a  grand  ending  for  a  paper  on  Plum' 
Island. 
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XoTEs  By  Russell  Leigh  Jackson 


1  The  inscription  on  Henry  Sewall’s  gravestone  reads  as 
follows:  “Mr.  Henry  Sewall  (sent  bj’  Mr.  Henrj’  Sewall  his 
father,  in  ye  ship  Elisabeth  &  Dorcas,  Capt.  Watts,  commander) 
arrived  at  Boston,  1634,  winterd  at  Ipswich,  helped  begin  this 
plantation  1635,  furnishing  English  servants,  neat  cattel  &  Pro¬ 
visions.  Married  Mrs  Jane  Dummer,  March  ye  25,  1646,  died 
May,  ye  16,  1700,  AEtat  86.  His  fruitfull  vine  being  thus  dis- 
joind,  fell  to  ye  ground  January  ye  13  following.  AEtat  74. 
Psal,  27:10.” 

2  Capt.  Ebenezer  Sutton  (1770-1838)  son  of  Ebenezer  and 
Katherine  (Low)  Sutton.  He  mar.  Elizabeth  Low%  dau.  of 
Deacon  Joseph  and  .\bigail  (Low)  Low.  He  was  commander 
of  the  40  ton  schooner  “Enterprize”  and  afterwards  a  well 
known  river  pilot.  He  piloted  the  “Ten  Brothers”  up  the 
Ipswich  river  to  her  dock,  which  was  considered  quite  a  feat. 

3  M.  Gilshenon  was  a  well  known  French  scientist  who 
attempted  to  extract  salt  from  sea  water  as  a  commercial 
proposition.  He  came  to  America  and  tried  his  efforts  without 
avail  in  some  of  the  Maine  seacoast  towns.  In  1830  he  landed 
on  Plum  Island,  which  he  considered  ideal,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  build  windmills,  install  machinery  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  necessary  for  the  experiment.  He  is  said  to  have 
spent  about  $80,000  in  what  turned  out  to  be  a  failure.  The 
property  was  advertised  Feb.  20,  1832  to  be  sold  by  George 
IV.  Heard  of  Ipswich  and  was  probably  bought  by  Francis  J. 
Oliver  of  Boston  who  conveyed  it  to  Daniel  Dole  of  Ipswich. 
(See  Essex  Deeds,  book  cclxxviii,  leaf  62.)  Philip  D.  Adams  of 
Newbury  gave  an  address  on  the  salt  works  before  the  Old 
Newbury  Historical  Society,  and  which  was  reported  in  the 
Netcburiiport  News  Oct.  26,  1900  but  he  failed  to  mention  the 
name  of  Gilshenon. 

4  Moses  Pettingell  (1795-1874)  son  of  Eleazer  and  Sally 
(Beckett)  Pettingell  bought  the  island  in  1827  and  under  his 
management  and  that  of  his  son  Andrew  H.  Pettingell,  it  be¬ 
came  a  valuable  bit  of  property.  He  married  Mary  Haskell,  dau. 
of  Caleb  and  Edna  (Hale)  Haskell  of  Deer  Isle,  Maine. 

5  Capt.  Offin  Boardman  (1747-1811)  was  the  hero  of  the 
unusual  incidents  that  occurred  off  Newburyport  on  Jan.  15, 
1776.  As  captain  of  the  privateer  ^y(lKhh^(Jton  he  captured 
shortly  after  noon  the  British  brig  Suket),  Capt.  Mandatt  Engs, 
bound  for  Boston  with  provisions  for  the  British  army.  This 
vessel  he  brought  into  Newbur.vport  and  about  dusk  another 
British  vessel  was  sighted  off  the  bar  in  distress.  Proceeding 
to  her  with  fifteen  men  in  three  whaleboats  he  found  her  to 
be  the  British  ship  Friends,  Capt.  Archibald  Bowie,  bound  also 
to  Boston.  Through  a  ruse,  this  vessel  he  also  brought  into 
Newburyport,  so  that  he  captured  two  vessels  in  one  day.  He 
was  a  son  of  Offin  and  Hannah  (Carr)  Boardman  and  mar. 
(1)  Sarah  Greenleaf;  (2)  Sally  Tappan. 
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6  Capt.  Nicholas  Brown  (1784-1868)  son  of  Capt.  Nicholas 
and  Lucy  (Lamprey)  Brown  of  Newburyport.  He  was  master 
of  a  vessel  in  1803  and  continued  his  career  until  over  seventy. 
For  a  time  he  was  the  keeper  of  the  hotel  on  Plum  Island.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  prominent  Brown  family  of  seafarers  and 
merchant-captains.  He  mar.  Jane  Little,  dau.  of  Amos  and 
Hannah  (Moody)  Little  of  Newbury.  (See  “The  Seafaring 
Browns”  by  Russell  Leigh  Jackson  in  The  Essex  Institute  Hist. 
Colls,  vol.  LXXX,  p.  55.)  His  portrait  is  in  the  house  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Old  Newbury. 

7  William  Coombs,  Michael  Hodge  and  William  Bartlett, 
all  prominent  Newburyport  merchants,  contributed  largely  to 
the  cost  of  these  beacons. 

8  Capt.  Abner  Lowell  (1731-1815)  first  to  be  appointed 
keeper  of  the  lighthouse,  was  a  son  of  Stephen  and  Miriam 
(Collins)  Lowell  of  Amesbury.  He  mar.  Elizabeth  Eaton  and 
their  son  Capt.  Lewis  Lowell  (1768-1823)  was  the  second  keeper. 
He  mar.  Elizabeth  Adams  and  their  son  Joseph  Lowell  (1800- 
1875)  was  the  third  of  the  family  to  fill  this  position.  They 
served  as  keepers  of  the  Plum  Island  light  for  about  forty- 
seven  years.  One  of  Capt.  Lewis  Lowell’s  daughters  mar.  Capt. 
Dennis  Condry,  well  known  sea  captain  of  Newburj'port. 

9  See  “Tidal  Marshes  of  Rowley  with  an  account  of  the 
Old-time  methods  of  marshing”  by  Amos  E.  Jewett  in  The  Essex 
Institute  Hist.  Colls,  vol.  LXXXV,  p.  272. 


THE  DAILY  LIFE  OF  MRS.  NATHANIEL 
KINSMAN  IN  MACAO,  CHINA 
Excerpts  from  Letters  of  1846 

Contributed  by  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Munroe 
{Continued  from  Volume  LXXXVI,  page  330) 

1st.  day,  2nd  Mo.,  2d,  1845 

Beloved  Sister: 

The  “Navigator”  is  not  yet  in  sight,  but  is  expected 
every  moment.  One  of  our  boys  (my  husband’s  personal 
servant)  has  been  home  lately  to  get  married — he  says  his 
wife  is  17  years  old. — He  looks  about  21  or  22  himself — 
The  day  he  went,  it  was  very  inconvenient  for  us  to  spare 
him,  as  we  were  expecting  company  at  dinner,  and  he 
understands  waiting  on  table,  better  than  any  of  the  other 
servants,  but  his  Father  had  sent  for  him  &  the  Father’s 
mandate  is  never  to  be  disobeyed — I  believe  the  Father 
selects  the  wife  for  the  son,  and  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
obey. — Nathaniel  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  Osborn 
the  other  day,  containing  a  kind  invitation  for  us  to  come 
to  Manila.  I  should  like  much  to  go.  They  have  delight¬ 
ful  drives  at  Manila  &  some  fine  horses  &  carriages  and 
these  I  should  greatly  enjoy.  The  climate  is  fine  too,  & 
the  scenery  lovely — they  have  the  rainy  season,  but  no 
weather  as  cold  as  we  have  here. 

My  last  date  was  on  first  day.  That  evening,  Nathaniel 
proposed  by  way  of  varying  our  walk  a  little,  to  visit  the 
Catholic  Cemetery,  which  is  at  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  and  we  went  consequently  through  many  of  the 
back  streets  where  I  had  never  been  before  except  in  a 
chair,  so  that  the  scene  was  quite  new  to  me,  and  it  seemed 
very  like  the  pictures  of  old  European  cities  which  we 
see.  I  wish  I  could  describe  this  cemetery  to  thee,  it  is 
such  a  singular  place — the  facade  of  an  old  church  (the 
remainder  of  which  was  destroyed  by  fire)  remains  stand¬ 
ing  and  is  ornamented  with  many  statues,  the  largest  and 
most  prominent  of  which  is  one  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 
It  stands  on  an  eminence  and  is  reached  by  a  long  flight 
(114) 
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of  stone  steps.  In  place  of  the  church  door,  is  an  iron 
grating  wh^ch  opens  into  an  area  (formerly  the  body  of 
the  church)  planted  with  grass  &  evergreens.  And  the 
other  three  walls  have  been  built  up  to  the  height  of  per¬ 
haps  15  feet,  which  are  divided  into  niches,  each  one  just 
large  enough  to  contain  a  coffin,  and  into  the  front  of 
which  is  fitted  a  block  of  marble  or  granite.  On  our 
arrival,  the  gate  was  locked,  but  presently  some  little 
boys  came  running  from  a  neighboring  house,  bringing 
a  bunch  of  keys  and  some  soon  gave  us  admittance — 
opposite  the  entrance  gate,  at  the  other  end  of  the  area 
is  a  sort  of  alcove,  containing  an  altar,  with  some  pictures 
&  candles  burning — On  our  way  home,  we  met  a  woman 
with  a  little  girl  on  her  back,  apparently  about  ten  years 
old,  with  her  feet  in  those  dreadful  casings.  The  child’s 
face  was  rather  pretty,  but  expressed  great  suffering.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  dreadfully  painful  operation — that  of  com¬ 
pressing  the  feet, — children  often  cry  for  weeks  without 

ceasing — and  not  unfrequently  die  in  consequence . 

The  American  gentlemen  are  beginning  again  to  assemble 

in  Macao  and  it  is  pleasant  to  have  them  here . 

At  these  seasons  of  the  year,  when  ships  do  not  often 
sail — say  from  June  to  November,  I  wish  you  would  write 
overland — It  seems  so  long  for  us  not  to  hear,  and  even 
when  ships  do  sail,  between  July  &  October,  boats  are 
liable  to  have  long  passages — 

Fourth  day  evening  19th.  Richard  Rogers  &  son  dined, 
took  tea,  and  spent  the  night  here,  and  the  next  morning 
after  breakfast  left  for  Whampoa — They  walked  with  us 
on  first  day  evening  too,  the  elder  gentleman  being  my 
gallant,  and  the  younger  Mary  Anne’s — He  is  a  fine  boy 
of  16 — ^We  met  the  Delanos,  and  had  a  cosy  chat,  saw  all 
the  children,  afid  the  gentlemen  seemed  to  enjoy  their 
walk  ....  On  third  day  mornin",  to  our  great  delight,  an 
American  Ship  appeared  in  the  roads,  which  proved  to  be 
the  “Panama”  from  K’ew  York,  &  a  note  was  received 
early  in  the  morning  before  breakfast  from  Mr.  Ritchie, 
directed  to  Mar^’  Anne — saying  “what  bright  eyes  you 
have  not  got,  down  on  the  Praya,  the  ‘Panama’  is  here, 
and  the  captain  has  been  on  shore,  &  taken  a  pilot,  and 
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gone  off  to  his  ship  again,  to  get  under  way  for  Whampoa” 
— Mr.  Ritchie  lives  in  a  back  street,  and  has  not  as  good 
a  view  of  the  roads  as  we  have.  I  should  have  premised 
that  on  First  day  evening,  Mr.  R.  made  a  bet  with  Mary 
Anne,  (in  expectation  of  the  ‘‘Panama’s”  arrival)  of  a 
beautiful  work-box  against  a  pair  of  slippers,  that  she 
would  receive  a  letter  by  that  ship — Very  soon  however, 
we  were  informed  that  no  letters  could  be  delivered  in 
Macao  until  Mr.  Griswold  (the  son  of  the  owner  of  the 
ship)  should  have  received  his  in  Canton — and  this  cer¬ 
tainly  was  no  more  than  right — but  it  was  not  very  plea¬ 
sant  ....  As  to  dancing,^  we  think  thee  did  just  right,  to 
allow  him  to  join  the  other  boys  in  taking  lessons  .... 
These  things  help  civilize  boys.  .  .  .  My  husband  wishes 
me  to  add  a  little  more  on  the  subject  of  Willie’s  dancing 
lessons.  He  says  if  the  price  is  $10.,  or  even  $15.  a  year, 
he  is  willing  he  should  continue  to  take  them.  In  direct¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Follen’s  letter  per  Overland  Mail  ...  it  should 
be  “Fletcher,  Alexander  &  Co.”  ....  and  another  thing  to 
be  remembered  is,  not  to  seal  overland  letters  with  sealing 
wax — it  makes  them  too  heavy — a  wafer  is  sufficient — ^We 
have  several  pleasant  arrivals  in  anticipation  .  .  .  the 
“Atquetnet”  or  some  such  name,  by  which  Mr.  Lejee  is  to 
send  the  sofas  &  rocking  chairs,  which  we  sent  for  by  him, 
&  the  “Huntress”  by  which  he  sends  our  bonnets  &  a  few 
other  small  articles.  Thee  will  perhaps  think  it  strange 
that  w’e  should  have  sent  by  him  for  such  things  as  bonnets, 
but  as  he  offered,  and  I  was  sure  it  would  afford  him  plea¬ 
sure  to  get  them,  I  thought  it  would  save  thee  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  ....  We  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  at  ^Irs. 
Delano’s  on  Sixth  day  evening  .  .  .  The  dinner  was  ele¬ 
gant  &  we  had  music  &  conversation  in  the  evening  .... 
The  “Midas”  is  not  here  yet  ....  It  will  be  delightful 
to  have  a  Steamer  to  run  up  &  down  the  river,  as  we 
understand  the  “Midas”  is  to  do — independent  of  wind 
or  tide.  The  Delanos  received  a  trunk  from  home  by  the 
“Panama,”  containing  some  splendid  new  dresses  &e. — 
They  each*  wore  one  the  other  evening — !Mrs.  D.’s  was  of 
plaid  silk — Dora’s  of  plaid  barage  (  ?) — beautiful  .... 

1  Speaking  of  the  son,  Willie,  left  at  home. 
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Mr,  Storey  is  stopping  with  us — he  brought  me  dear 
father’s  daguerreotype,  with  which  I  am  much  delighted. 
....  Mr.  Storey  tells  me  he  took  charge  of  a  barrel  of 
Molasses  which  is  still  on  board  ship,  ....  Many  thanks 
for  your  kind  attention  to  it — we  shall  be  very  glad  of  it, 
and  shall  think  of  .you  always  when  eating  it — 

First  day,  Macao.  3d  mo.  16th.  1845 

10  o’clock — Joy — joy — ^beloved  one — here  is  a  schooner 
which  looks  like  the  “Dart”  ....  It  is  six  months  since 
she  left  home  ....  (a  little  later)  ....  Capt  Kennedy  has 
met  with  no  disaster,  but  his  long  passage  is  owing  to 
contrary  winds  &  calms — one  calm  of  30  odd  days — off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — He  has  had  some  trouble  with 
his  crew,  but  nothing  very  serious,  I  believe  ...  I  am, 
sitting  in  my  own  room  to  write — With  you,  it  is  toward 
morning,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Earle’s  opinion,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  difference  of  time  between  us 
&  you — Experienced  Kavigators  laugh  at  this  idea — My 
husband  says  it  may  be  calculated  to  a  moment — Until  the 
beginning  of  this  year  the  time  at  Manila,  (which  may 
be  reached  in  three  or  four  days  from  this,  with  a  fair 
wind)  was  one  day  before  the  time  here — that  is,  when 
it  was  First  day  here  it  was  Second  day  there — This  was 
owing  to  the  Spaniards  who  first  settled  Manila,  having 
arrived  there  from  the  East,  while  the  Portuguese  in  com¬ 
ing  to  China  came  in  an  opposite  direction  .... 

(Of  the  Children) 

Ecca’s  disposition  is  lovely,  and  she  is  a  general  favor¬ 
ite. — She  likes  to  “shut  her  eyes  &  see  things”  as  she  calls 
it,  and  often  says  she  can  see  people  &  things  at  home — 
but  more  often  Willie  than  any-one  else.  She  seems  to 
love  him  very  rfiuch,  and  often  wishes  he  was  here  to  read 
&  play  with  her.  She  comes  every  morning  as  soon  as 
she  is  washed  &  dressed,  into  my  room,  with  a  bright 
smile  like  a  sun-beam,  which  always  gives  me  a  glow  of 
pleasure — I  sometimes  tremble  when  I  think  how  much 
I  love  her,  and  how  could  I  be  resigned  if  required  to 
give  her  up — The  baby  is  a  darling  and  a  particular  pet 
of  his  Father.  It  is  really  a  pretty  sight,  to  see  the  little 
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ones,  with  their  nurses,  assembled  in  the  fn^een  every  after¬ 
noon.  There  are  6  or  8  who  are  there  every  day,  and  the 
nurses  enjoy  a  bit  of  gossip  together,  as  this  is  the  only 
time  they  go  out.  There  is  no  spending  the  evening  out, 
or  any  of  that  sort  of  thing  among  them — which  is  a  real 
comfort.  .  .  .  The  children  are  disappointed  today  in  not 
gettinir  a  box  of  toys  which  Wm.  ^loore  brought  for  them 
from  Bombay, — as  the  Custom  House  is  closed  for  a  few 
days  they  cannot  have  them  yet. 

Macao  3d  mo.  11th.  1845 

Yesterday  I  went  with  my  husband  to  make  several  calls 
— On  Mrs.  Loreiro,  a  Portuguese  lady,  who  is  about  my 
age,  and  has  a  family  of  foxirteen  children,  then  on  Mrs. 
Van  Basil,  the  wife  of  the  Dutch  Consul,  an  extremely 
pleasant  &  intelligent  person,  and  then  to  the  Hotel,  to 
see  a  Mrs.  Duns  (?),  the  wife  of  a  Danish  gentleman 
(the  Agent  at  Hong  Kong  of  Wetmore  Company)  and 
her  sister,  both  Welsh  ladies. 

I  mentioned  the  return  of  our  friend  Wm.  Moore  from 
Bombay — He  gave  some  very  interesting  details  of  his 
visits  at  IMadras,  Bombay,  Calcutta  &  Ceylon  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  style  in  which  people  live  etc.  The  gentleman 
with  whom  he  stayed  in  Calcutta  (though  the  family  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  three  persons)  kept  a  household  of  40  serv¬ 
ants!  He  brought  Mary  Anne  the  “Book  of  Beauty”  for 
the  present  year — He  also  had  the  kindness  to  procure  at 
Calcutta,  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  each  for  ]\[ary  Anne  & 
myself,  but  not  being  sealed  up,  they  were  spotted  & 
spoiled  &  he  threw  them  overboard — ^Was  it  not  a  pity? 
If  thee  sees  the  “Book  of  Beauty”  please  notice  the  first 
picture,  the  portrait  of  the  ]\[archioness  of  Douro.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweesdale,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Ceylon — Wm.  ]\roore  dined  there  (at  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s)  and  was  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  & 
politeness.  He  had  the  honor  of  handing  the  Marchioness 
(the  mother)  to  table,  who  he  says  is  a  splendid  woman. 
The  Governor  told  him  he  had  been  in  America  where 
he  was  treated  with  much  kindness,  and  that  he  had  been 
wishing  very  much  to  see  some  Americans  that  he  might 
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repay  a  part  of  it  ....  At  Macao,  Bombay,  etc.,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  kindest  attentions. 

I  received  a  note  from  Dr.  Anderson  this  morning,  in¬ 
forming  me  of  the  birth  of  his  little  son — It  is  the  custom 
here  to  send  word  to  all  one’s  friends  on  these  occasions. 

The  overland  has  arrived  this  morning,  bringing  dates 
from  the  United  States  to  the  middle  of  Nov.  from  which 
it  appears  that  Polk  is  chosen  President — Sad,  sad — my 
husband  feels  very  much  depressed  by  this  intelligence, 
for  his  interest  in  Political  matters  is  quite  as  great  as 
ever — His  hopes  were  very  much  raised  by  the  cheering 
tidings  of  Clay’s  brilliant  prospects,  until  the  “Panama’s” 
arrival  a  week  or  two  since,  when  things  began  to  look 
darker,  and  since  then  he  has  been  fearing,  tho’  very 
anxious  to  hear  the  result.  Now,  I  suppose,  all  sorts  of 
calamities  will  be  predicted  for  our  beloved  country,  and 
I  fear  too  justly,  if  the  favorite  measures  of  the  party  now 
in  power,  are  carried  out. 

N.  K.  Postscript 

I  don’t  find  that  this  letter  contains  any  messages  of 
love  from  me;  you  will  therefore  please  consider  Wife 
&  myself  One  ....  Tell  Father  the  news  of  the  election 
of  Polk  gave  me  a  very  considerable  fit  of  the  hlues  from 
which  I  have  hardly  yet  recovered.  I  have  always  been 
a  great  admirer  of  Clay  &  until  very  recently  did  not 
entertain  a  doubt  of  his  triumphant  election.  But  aJas! 
the  dear  'people  have  willed  it  otherwise.  We  can  now 
only  hope  that  Mr.  Polk  will  prove  to  be  a  better  man 
than  we  expected  and  that  the  government  will  be  well 
administered. 

Macao  3d  Mo.  20th  1845 
Fifth  day  evening 

....  Mrs.  Sword’s  husband  showed  me  two  daguerreo¬ 
type  likenesses  he  had  taken  of  himself  in  Canton,  by 
Mr.  West,  the  young  artist,  who  came  out  with  C.  Cush¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  This  artist  has  taken  a  great  many  likenesses  of 
the  Chinese  who  are  extremely  delighted,  and  think  it 
•wonderful  pigeon,  as  well  they  may.  They  say  “Mashee 
price,  suppose  you  can  catchy  all  same  facey.”  As  I 
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was  up  late  last  nifjlit,  and  my  eyes  grow  narrow,  I  will 
say  adieu  for  to-night.  As  it  is  Easter  week  the  Portu¬ 
guese  are  all  very  much  engaged  in  their  devotions,  and 
no  business  is  to  be  done — the  Custom  House  is  closed, 
and  we  must  wait  till  next  week  before  we  can  have  our 
articles  cleared.  The  children  have  received  their  box  of 
toys  which  Wm.  Moore  brought  them  from  Bombay.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  was  managed  to  get  them  through  the 
Custom  House  but  old  Mr.  Sturgis  who  has  a  good  deal 
of  influence  here,  managed  it  somehow,  &  sent  them  here, 
together  with  a  box  containing  some  deniijohiis  of  Rose¬ 
water,  if  one  can  imagine  such  a  thing,  and  a  bag  of 
pickles.  The  children  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
toys.  They  are  of  wood,  and  seem  strong  and  serviceable 
— consisting  of  elephants,  with  their  riders,  tigers,  dogs, 
monkeys,  deer  etc,  all  upon  wheels  so  that  they  can  draw 
them  about  upon  the  verandah  .  .  .  The  French  toy,  which 
Dadabhoy  gave  Ecca  would  suit  Willie  better — it  is  con¬ 
structed  upon  the  same  principle  with  the  Chinese  toy, 
with  a  sight  of  which  Cousin  Lydia  used  to  gratify  the 
children  sometimes,  having  sand  in  the  box,  and  represent¬ 
ing  the  interior  of  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  with  the  operatives 
all  at  work. 

The  “J.  S.  Coster”  &  “Hamlet”  have  sailed  both  with¬ 
out  stopping  at  Macao,  greatly  to  our  disappointment  as 
well  as  that  of  everyone  else  here — but  sailing  at  the  same 
time  &  with  good  wind  each  Captain  was  determined  his 
ship  should  be  the  flrst  home — therefore  neither  would 
stop,  lest  the  other  should  go  on  ...  .  Yesterday  !^^ary 
Anne,  Baby  &  Self  passed  the  day  at  Mrs.  Delano’s  and 
had  a  very  cozy  nice  visit,  leaving  Ecca  &  Yatty  at  home 
with  John.  .  .  .  We  “compared  notes,”  as  people  say,  & 
found  we  had  many  common  or  rather  mutual  acquaint¬ 
ances — in  Xew  Bedford,  i^ew  York  and  various  other 
places — Mrs.  Delano’s  baby,  the  little  Susie,  is  a  sweet 
little  thing,  and  she  &  our  little  Abbot  looked  so  sweetly 
together.  I  mentioned  the  “Aquetnet’s”  arrival  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  packages  (from  Philadelphia)  came  and 
we  had  the  grand  opening.  Two  sofas  &  two  rocking- 
chairs — rather  pretty,  3  bonnets,  beautiful,  M.  A.’s  and 
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mine  of  Xcapolitan — mine  trimmed  with  a  white  riband, 
as  neat  &  pretty  as  possible — Ecca’s  a  drawn  bonnet  of 
col’d  lawn,  similar  to  the  one  she  brought  from  home,  & 
very  pretty.  Some  shoes  for  all  three  of  us.  which  fit 
perfectly  &  are  very  nice — a  lovely  wax  doll  which  opens 
&  shuts  its  eyes  and  makes  Ecca  quite  happy — a  large  tin 
box  of  bonbons  for  the  children  in  perfect  order — a  box 
of  toys  for  J^atty,  some  books  for  Mary  Anne  &  some 
preserved  peaches  for  me — these  last  were  a  present  from 
Mr.  Lejee — was  he  not  kind  to  send  them?  Thee  may 
imagine  wdiat  an  interesting  occasion  the  opening  of  the 
boxes  was. 

Second  day  31st.  The  bells  are  tolling  constantly  and 
have  been  for  the  last  two  days,  and  on  Seventh  day,  can¬ 
non  were  fired  at  short  intervals  through  the  day — These 
demonstrations  denote  the  death  of  the  old  Superannuated 
Bishop  of  Macao,  who  died  on  sixth  day  night,  and  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  his  faithful  friends  &  followers 
to  shorten  the  period  of  his  probation  in  Purgatory — but 
where  is  the  benefit  of  having  been  a  Dignitary  of  the 
Church  on  Earth,  if  his  release  from  that  sad  abode  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  labours  on  his  behalf  of  a  number  of  in¬ 
ferior  priests — the  funeral  is  to  take  place  tomorrow  and 
my  husband,  among  the  other  foreigners,  is  invited  to 
attend  the  ceremonies  .... 

It  is  raining,  dark  &  gloomy  and  we  may  be  excused 
for  feeling  a  little  homesick  on  such  a  day  as  this.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  dear  children,  I  do  not  think  I  could 
content  myself  to  live  here,  w'hen  my  husband  is  away, 
but  the  care  of  them  is  of  such  an  interesting  &  engrossing 
a  nature,  that  I  have  not  time,  had  I  the  disposition, 
(which  I  have  not)  to  be  unhappy.  ^N^athaniel  in  his 
letter  received,  this  morning  mentions  having  seen  Cap¬ 
tain  ^fugford’s  wife  now  at  Canton — He  tells  me  he  was 
engaged  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Ripley — I  think  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  her  as  a  very  splendid  woman,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  have  mentioned  her  having  a  very  jealous 
husband,  which  is  notoriously  the  case — She  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  very  fond  of  him — She  is  much  admired  in 
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Canton  for  her  beauty  and  Nathaniel  says  “reigns  queen 
among  the  ladies”  ,  .  ,  . 

Third  day,  1st  of  Fourth  Month 

The  poor  old  Bishop’s  remains  were  today  committed 
to  their  last  resting  place  with  much  ceremony.  May 
they  rest  in  peace.  He  was  taken  from  church  to  church, 
in  an  open  bier,  dressed  in  his  canonical  robes — with  a 
procession  military  &  civil  accompanying — many  masses 
said  etc,  etc, — I  trust  thee,  dearest  &  all  my  beloved  ones 
at  home  are  well  and  happy  and  rejoicing  in  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  we  are  all  under  the  care  &  in  the  keeping  of 
a  kind  &  watchful  Father,  the  best  &  choicest  of  whose 
blessings  I  earnestly  desire  for  those  so  dear  to  me. 

Fourth  day  evening  4th  mo.  2nd.  After  breakfast,  I 
settled  the  month’s  account  with  the  Comprador,  and  was 
startled  at  its  amount — but  it  cannot  be  helped.  If  one 
lives  here,  it  must  cost  a  large  sum,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
economize,  and  impossible  beyond  a  certain  limit. 

We  had  a  call  this  morning  from  Mr.  Cole  &  Dr.  Hop¬ 
per,  the  missionary  who  is  to  remain  in  Macao  for  the 
present — a  bright  &  rather  good-looking  young  man.  He 
says  he  intends  commencing  a  school  for  Chinese  boys 
immediately,  and  has  already  the  promise  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  (the  difficulty  consists  in  obtaining  girls).  The  boys 
are  to  live  entirely  at  the  !^[ission  House — He  has  been 
teaching  for  several  months  in  the  ^Mission  School  at  H. 
Kong — and  he  says  some  of  the  Chinese  pupils  there,  he 
considers  remarkable  boys.  One  quite  young  boy  declined 
going  home  at  the  usual  vacation,  which  is  at  the  New 
Year,  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  ceremonies  in  which 
he  would  be  obliged  to  take  part  and  when  he  did  go  home 
a  little  later,  described  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter 
in  getting  permission  to  return  to  the  school,  particularly 
from  his  !^^other,  who  wished  him  to  avail  himself  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  to  get  service  in  some 
family  and  make  it  profitable  in  earning  v^oney,  the  God 
of  their  idolatry.  All  this  he  says  the  boy  described  very 
interestingly  .... 

Mrs.  Stewart  is  just  completing  a  very  beautiful  em- 
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broidery  in  wools — a  little  girl  with  a  kitten  in  her  arms, 
in  an  oval,  like  a  portrait,  with  a  beautiful  wreath  of 
roses  etc,  around  it,  making  it  a  square  picture,  which 
she  intends  having  framed.  Some  gentleman,  who  has 
been  in  China,  on  his  return,  sent  her  from  Paris  seven 
of  the  prettiest  patterns  I  have  ever  seen,  with  the  re¬ 
quisite  canvass  &  wools — was  it  not  a  beautiful  present  ? 
We  are  expecting  the  TJ.  S.  Ship  “Constitution”  every 
day,  from  Manila,  and  that  will  give  a  little  gayety  to 
this  dull  place.  John  Eogers  has  been  here  this  morning 
and  made  a  long  call.  His  young  cousin  Jacob  will  re¬ 
main  in  China,  his  father  having  left  him  as  a  clerk  in 
the  office.  .  .  .  Hathaniel  writes  me  that  he  has  procured 
&  put  on  board  the  “Areatus”  for  thee,  dearest,  some  vases 
and  a  few  other  small  articles.  Capt.  Mugford  has  kindly 
engaged  to  pay  the  duties  at  the  Boston  Custom-House, 
and  send  them  to  Salem.  Father  will  please  repay  this 
to  him  ...  It  will  probably  be  about  $2.00.  There  is  also 
on  board  a  box  of  tea  for  Mother  Kinsman — on  this  there 
will  be  no  duty,  the  only  expense  will  be  the  freight  from 
Boston — If  he  is  not  too  busy,  he  would  put  on  lx)ard  the 
“Arcatiis”  some  bows  &  arrows  for  Willie  and  some  fire¬ 
crackers.  I  don’t  know  as  thee  or  any  of  you  will  quite 
approve  of  these  toys — I  know  he  is  very  fond  of  firing 
with  the  bow  &  arrow  and  I  think  the  exercise  a  good  one, 
strengthening  and  expanding  the  chest,  and  by  firing  at 
a  target  improving  the  steadiness  of  hand  &  eye.  At  Mrs. 
Delano’s,  they  have  a  target  fixed  in  the  garden,  and  a 
fine  collection  of  bows  &  arrows  and  we  sometimes  go  up 
and  practise  archery  with  them.  Some  person,  from  this 
circumstance,  has  given  their  place,  the  name  of  Arrow- 
dale.  We  had  for  dinner  today  some  green  peas,  sent  me 
by  Mrs.  Delano.  They  were  raised  in  their  garden.  The 
Chinese  gardners  cultivate  peas,  but  they  are  not  at  all 
good.  We  are  getting  more  &  more  in  the  way  of  having 
home  dishes — Astor-House  corn-bread  takes  its  place  on 
the  breakfast  table  every  morning  and  hasty  pudding  is  a 
favorite  dish — ^Bread  puddings  &  custards  John  makes, 
just  as  we  used  to  have  them  at  home,  and  far  better  than 
any  of  the  concoctions  of  the  Chinese  cooks  ....  Dora 
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sent  me  last  evening  a  dish  of  baked  beans  ....  Second 
day  Morning — Where  shall  I  find  words,  my  beloved 
sister,  to  describe  the  scenes  of  last  night — or  rather  this 
morning?  We  were  kept  awake  until  a  late  hour  by  a 
great  noise  on  the  Beach — a  fast  boat  having  got  on  shore 
and  the  Boat  men  made  a  terrible  noise  trying  to  get  her 
off. — At  about  three  o’clock  this  morning,  I  was  awakened 
by  some  one  knocking  at  my  door,  exclaiming  “!Mrs.  Kins¬ 
man,  will  you  let  me  in,  our  house  is  in  flames?”  I 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  opened  the  door  and  there  stood 
Dora  (with  the  dear  Baby  in  her  arms)  in  her  nifjht  cap 
&  gown,  with  only  a  blanket  shawl  over  her  shoulders  and 
her  feet  in  a  pair  of  slippers — She  put  her  Baby  into  my 
arms  saying,  “Will  you  take  care  of  her?”  and  was  gone 
in  an  instant.  In  about  ten  minutes  more  she  &  !Mrs. 
Delano  were  back  in  my  room,  still  in  their  night  dresses 
saying  it  was  impossible  to  save  anything,  that  the  smoke 
was  so  dense  in  their  rooms,  that  they  were  unable  to 
enter  them  and  they  came  down  here,  entirely  unattended, 
running  all  the  way,  through  a  pouring  rain  &  the  streets 
quite  dark.  They  have  lost  nearly  everything — all  their 
elegant  furniture,  silver  plate  (of  which  there  was  an 
immense  quantity)  and  nearly  all  their  clothes.  Dora  has 
not  one  dress,  of  any  description.  Mrs.  Delano  has  a  few 
winter  ones  saved.  Their  underclothes  are  all  gone — Is 
it  not  a  terrible  misfortune?  Yet  they  feel  so  grateful 
that  all  have  escaped  with  life  &  limb  that  they  bear  their 
losses  like  philosophers — ^better,  like  Christians.  Their 
house  was  in  the  most  beautiful  order  for  summer,  furn¬ 
ished  with  everything  that  the  heart  could  desire.  They 
had  just  received  from  home  &  from  England  a  stock  of 
everything  they  wanted  here,  in  the  way  of  dresses,  etc, 
preserves,  essences,  spices  etc,  etc. — Pictures,  books  all, 
all  have  gone  and  the  things  which  !Mr.  Delano  most  re¬ 
grets  the  loss  of,  seems  to  be  some  very  valuable  books, 
which  he  had  ordered  out  from  England,  and  which 
arrived  a  short  time  since.  ...  It  caught  undoubtedly 
from  the  chimney  in  the  nursery — It  appears  really  Pro¬ 
vidential  that  Mr.  Delano  was  in  Macao-^had  he  not  been 
there  nothing  could  have  been  saved,  as  the  Comprador  & 
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servants  were  all  too  much  stupified  Avith  fright  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  except  as  they  were  directed — As  it  was  the  Office 
Books  &  papers  were  saved  &  the  money  .... 

They  (the  Delanos)  have  gone  to  Gideon  Xye’s  house, 

which  was  unoccupied . There  is  no  house  which  they 

can  obtain,  which  will  at  all  compare  with  the  one  they 
have  lost  and  Mr.  Delano  is  desirous  that  the  Landlord 
should  rebuild  upon  the  old  walls,  which  are  still  stand¬ 
ing  firm  &  strong.  Mr.  W.  has  taken  another  house  in  the 
Praya  ver^-  near  us — preferring  a  separate  establishment 
of  his  own. 

After  dinner  A.  &  I  went  up  to  see  Mrs.  Delano, 
met  Mrs.  Smith  there  in  her  riding  habit,  having  been 
riding  on  horseback  .  .  .  Dora  had  on  a  very  pretty 
babzorine  (bombazine?)  dress,  which  she  was  so  fortunate 
to  obtain  here.  It  was  one  which  Mrs.  King  brought  out 
and  hearing  me  say  I  was  in  want  of  one,  had  sent  it  to 
me.  Fortunately  I  had  not  used  it  and  it  is  .iust  the  thing 
for  Dora,  who  I  mentioned  before,  lost  every  dress  she 
owned — not  one  was  saved — [Mrs.  D.  saved  several  .  .  .  On 
Seventh  day  we  dined  at  Mrs.  Ritchie’s  at  seven  o’clock — 
the  party  given  I  suppose  in  honour  of  [^^r.  Wetmore, 
Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  King,  [Mr.  &  Mrs.  van  Basil  (the  Dutch 
Consul),  Mr.  P.  Peirce,  Messrs.  Wetmore  &  Lunn,  the 
Delanos  &  ourselves — after  leaving,  several  of  us  walked 
up  to  see  the  ruins  by  moonlight,  softened  by  the  pale 
moonlight  it  was  a  truly  picturesque  scene.  They  have 
found  a  considerable  quantity  of  melted  silver,  among  the 
ruins  &  Mrs.  Delano’s  gold  thimble  bent  &  blackened  but 
not  melted.  Directly  under  the  spot,  where  stood  a  large 
bookcase,  are  great  quantities  of  burned  paper,  retaining 
perfectly  its  original  form,  and  the  plates  &  printing  on 
many  of  the  leaves  are  perfect,  until  disturbed,  when  the 
whole  disappears  like  tinder.  It  was  a  late  hour  when  we 
reached  home. 

April,  1845. 

The  Overland  mail  has  arrived  today,  bringing  letters 
from  home  as  late  as  the  middle  of  December.  It  came 
very  soon  after  the  one  for  the  preceding  month,  vessels 
up  the  China  Sea  have  had  this  season,  such  very  long 
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passages.  !Mrs.  Delano  received  letters  from  her  sister, 
written  on  the  anniversary  of  Mrs.  D.’s  marriage.  These 
letters  confirm  the  truth  of  Polk’s  election,  but  her  sister 
says  they  are  going  to  have  some  sort  of  good  time  that 
day,  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  Poli¬ 
tical  unhappiness  ....  My  Amah  has  gone  home  today 
to  be  absent  four  days — “to  worship”  as  the  Comprador 
says.  He  knows  very  little  English  &  is  very  much  de¬ 
lighted  when  he  does  know  a  word,  to  make  use  of  it  and 
I  could  not  help  being  amused  to  observe  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  said  to  “wussip”  which  he  probably  thinks  an 
important  word.  During  this  month  it  is  the  Chinese 
custom  to  visit  the  graves  of  departed  friends,  &  place 
offerings  upon  them,  this  being  considered  a  religious 
duty.  I  believe  my  Amah  is  a  widow  and  probably  wishes 
to  chin-chin  in  behalf  of  her  departed  husband.  They  al¬ 
ways  wish  to  take  money  with  them.  My  tailor  has  gone, 
greatly  to  my  inconvenience,  and  the  “House  Coolie”  or 
servant  who  has  charge  of  the  Parlour,  lamps,  etc,  etc  has 
just  returned  after  an  absence  of  several  days.  I  wish 
thee  could  have  seen  the  Amah  when  she  came  in  to  bid 
me  good  bye  &  to  take  leave  of  the  Baby — dressed  in  her 
very  best  &  looking  really  nice.  They  are  very  fond  of 
jewels  and  she  wore  earrings,  silver  bracelets  (which  are 
merely  rings  of  silver  which  are  put  on  over  the  hand),  a 
gold  band  on  the  hair  and  two  silver  bodkins,  which  stick 
out  like  horns  in  front  of  the  hair — the  dress  of  dark  blue 
cotton  edged  with  black,  with  an  undergarment  of  white 
cotton,  the  sleeves  of  which  show  below  the  blue  ones  at 
the  elbow — ^black  cotton  trousers  &  embroidered  sandals. 
The  sleeves  of  these  Chinese  women’s  dresses  are  very 
handsome.  She  has  left  a  substitute  in  her  place,  but  as 
the  Baby  is  very  much  afraid  of  her,  she  is  not  of  much 
use  .... 

We  have  very  few  flowers  now.  The  camelias  have  all 
gone  and  the  roses  nearly  so.  The  tuberoses  are  in  bloom 
&  are  very  sweet  and  white  like  those  we  have  at  home 
but  not  much  else.  The  winter  flowers  have  passed  away 
and  the  summer  ones  not  yet  come — ^Did  thee  think  of 
my  birthday  when  it  passed  the  23d  of  this  month?  And 
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this  is  Ecca’s  birthday  the  27th.  Ecca  is  six  years  old. 
How  rapidly  time  passes,  but  how  heedless  are  we  of  its 
progress.  Why,  why  is  it  so  ?  Oh  that  we  could  completely 
realize  the  uncertainty  of  time. 

Letter  to  her  husband 


26  April  1845 

I  happened  yesterday  to  go  out  to  see  the  cow,  and 
found  she  appeared  to  be  very  hungry,  and  not  a  spear 
of  grass  to  be  seen,  and  John  told  me  that  there  had  none 
been  brought  since  thee  went  away,  four  days — I  told  the 
Comprador  I  should  cut  his  account  half  a  dollar,  and  if 
he  did  not  get  some  very  soon — a  dollar — this  was  about 
twelve  o’clock — but  he  did  not  get  any  till  between  four 
&  five — Mr.  Wetmore  has  been  scolding  him  about  it  this 
morning,  but  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  do  any  good — the 
Eascal — how  I  dislike  him. 

(Letter  to  Sister) 

On  Seventh  day,  the  3d,  our  cow  became  very  sick — 
This  cow,  thee  may  recollect,  is  the  one  given  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  by  Capt.  F.  Brown,  and  was  invaluable  to  us.  On 
fourth  day,  our  cow  died,  making  the  third  we  have  lost 
within  the  year.  Both  Comprador  and  Cow-man  were  very 
much  concerned  for  her.  She  seemed  at  first  to  have  a 
violent  cold  and  afterward  a  fever.  Everything  was  done 
for  her  that  could  be  done  but  without  avail — the  death  is 
a  great  misfortune  to  us.  We  now  buy  milk  at  15  cts  a 
bottle,  which  answers  for  tea,  though  not  very  good,  and 
Mrs.  Ritchie  sends  me  goat’s  milk  to  feed  the  Baby  twice 
a  day,  which  is  very  good  for  him  ....  I  was  called  down 
just  here  to  look  at  a  coiv,  which  the  Comprador  had 
brought  for  me  to  look  at,  a  China  cow.  The  man  asks 
(at  least  so  says  the  Comprador)  the  exorbitant  sum  of 
$55  for  her — Probably  at  least  $10.00  of  this  sum,  is 
added  for  his  own  share  of  profit.  (Later) — I  think 
I  told  thee  of  the  loss  we  had  met  with  by  the 
death  of  our  good  cow — I^ow  I  will  tell  thee  of  an  arranee- 
ment  I  have  made  to  obtain  good  and  pure  milk — The 
Chinese  Cows  are  very  small,  and  give  very  little  milk. 
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but  it  is  of  very  rich  quality,  much  richer  than  that  of 
English  or  American  Cows.  But  as  they  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  milked,  (the  Chinese  never  using  milk  in 
any  form),  they  soon  go  dry,  and  it  is  very  unprofitable 
buying  one — indeed,  in  order  to  have  a  good  and  regular 
supply,  we  must  keep  two.  I  have  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  a  man  who  has  a  very  good  Cow  to  bring  her 
here  morning  and  evening,  and  milk  her,  and  John  stands 
by  and  takes  charge  of  the  Milk — We  have  a  quart  in  the 
morning  and  the  same  in  the  evening  of  delicious  cream- 
like  milk,  and  no  responsibility  in  any  w^ay  about  the 
Cow^,  for  how  much  does  thee  think?  $16  a  month! !  This 
sounds  large  does  it  not?  but  we  used  to  pay  $12  a  month 
for  our  cow-man  and  the  food  w’e  provided — and  then  the 
risk  of  the  cow’s  dying  was  I  think  greater  than  the  extra 
4  dollars — !Mrs.  Ritchie  bought  a  very  fine  cow  the  other 
day — or  rather  a  short  time  since,  for  which  she  paid 
$100 — and  it  was  thought  quite  a  bargain — and  she  lived 
only  a  month  afterward. 

Fifth  day 

Macao  5th  Mo.  15th  1845 

My  beloved  sister — 

Firstly  then,  let  me  tell  thee  that  the  “Midas,”  the 
long  looked  for,  long  expected,  and  at  length  wholly  given 
up  “ilidas,”  has  at  length  arrived — She  came  in.  steaming, 
yesterday  morning  alx)ut  11  o’cock — having  been  from 
home  more  than  six  months.  We  could  scarcely  believe 
our  own  eyes.  The  “Hildas”  encountered  a  very  severe  gale 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  &  which  did  her  much  dam¬ 
age — and  at  one  time  all  on  board  gave  themselves  up  for 
lost — They  w’ent  into  the  “Isle  of  France”  or  Mauritius, 
to  repair  damages,  where  they  were  detained  30  days,  & 
again  stopped  at  Singapore  for  a  supply  of  coals  (which 
however  they  could  not  obtain)  3  days — which  stops 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  extraordinary  length  of 
her  passage  .... 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  every  particular  to  Miss 
Follen.^  I  am  glad  thee  was  faithful  in  telling  her  all 

2  With  whom  her  eldest  son  was  left. 
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thy  fears  &  particularly  about  George  Higginson’s  bad 
language.  If  there  is  any  douht  or  question  about  it,  I 
will  add  that  even  here  in  China,  17000  miles  away,  I 
have  heard  from  a  source  entirely  foreign  to  any  of  my 
usual  avenues  of  information  &  quite  incidentally,  about 
this  boy’s  habit  of  using  bad  language — so  bad,  that  a 
young  man  from  Boston  told  me,  that  his  mother  had 
forbidden  her  little  boy,  a  younger  brother  of  my  in¬ 
formant  (who  lived  near  him)  to  play  with  him.  How¬ 
ever,  I  trust  if  Willie  sees  the  impiety  as  well  as  im¬ 
propriety  of  the  habit,  the  bad  effect  of  the  example  will 
be  in  a  great  measure  obviated. 

After  dinner,  Mary  Anne  &  I  went  down  to  the  gate 
with  the  children,  when  looking  toward  the  roads,  we  spied 
a  vessel  coming  in,  under  a  press  of  the  whitest  possible 
canvass — We  came  up  to  the  verandah,  &  saw  by  the  glass 
that  she  had  the  American  Signal,  and  soon  recognized 
the  private  signal,  at  the  mainmast,  of  her  owners  How¬ 
land  &  Aspinwall — ^We  ran  in  to  see  if  the  Delanos  had 
seen  her — as  we  knew  at  once  that  it  must  be  the  ‘‘Rain¬ 
bow”  &  found  them  all  on  the  lookout  ....  Ver>^  soon 
after  breakfast  came  the  large  and  interesting  looking 
packet — with  “]\[r.  Saltonstall’s  Compliments” — and  soon 
after  came  the  young  man  himself  with  Capt.  Land — I 
was  very  glad  to  see  him,  as  he  was  from  Salem,  and  the 
son  of  a  Lady,  for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  altho  I  am 
entirely  unacquainted  with  her —  ....  x\mong  the  books 
received  from  home,  Dora  had — Dickens’  new  Story  the 
“Chimes.”  They  engaged  to  come  in  &  take  tea  with  us 
next  evening  &  read  it  aloud  .... 

Yesterday  I  had  a  call  from  “Brother  Roberts,”  as  he 
is  usually  called,  a  Missionary  who  has  been  in  China 
many  years.  He  differs  in  his  views  &  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  other  Missionaries — living  among  the 
Chinese,  wearing  their  dress,  even  to  the  Cue,  and  speak¬ 
ing  their  language.  On  account  of  his  independent  man¬ 
ner  of  proceeding,  he  has  been  disowned  by  the  other 
Missionaries,  and  is  now  supported  by  individual  dona¬ 
tions.  ...  I  heard  afterward  that  he  was  himself  about 
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marrying  a  Chinese  Woman — I  don’t  know  whether  the 
report  be  true. 

Macao — First  Day  6  Mo.  1st.  1845 

My  beloved  sister — 

The  bright  &  sunny  month  of  June  has  come  again — 
and  two  years  have  passed  since  we  left  our  own  dear 
Native  land.  The  Overland  mail  just  arrived  brings  dates 
from  England  to  the  8th  of  March,  but  nothing  later  than 
the  1st.  Feb.  from  the  United  States.  This  is  owing  to 
their  being  but  one  Steamer  a  month  from  America  to 
England  during  the  winter  months.  .  .  .  Soon  after  break¬ 
fast,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  husband — He  was  very 
well  and  tells  me  the  Canton  World  are  just  now  very 
busy  Boat-Racing — They  had  a  grand  regatta  about  two 
miles  up  the  River  a  few  days  since  (The  European  World 
of  Canton — not  the  Chinese) — Nathaniel,  not  being  a 
lover  of  such  amusements,  does  not  give  me  a  description 
of  it,  he  merely  says  he  was  present.  .  .  .  The  Dragon  Fes¬ 
tival,  too,  has  just  taken  place.  Thee  will  recollect  my 
description  last  year,  of  some  of  the  Boat-Races  (Chinese) 
at  this  Festival.  There  has  been  a  very  destructive  fire 
lately  at  Canton,  inside  the  city  walls — in  which  many 
thousands  lost  their  lives.  It  originated  in  a  “Sing-Song” 
or  Theatre. 

I  have  some  commissions,  but  must  let  them  rest  till 
next  letter  and  some  matters  for  thy  private  ear,  which 
must  likewise  wait.  I  hear  J ohnny  on  the  verandah  talk¬ 
ing  to  Abbott,  and  asking  him  if  he  wants  to  go  home  & 
see  Grandpapa — that  if  he  does  “now  in  his  chance”  in 
the  “Rainbow.” 

Nathaniel  Kinsman  to  his  wife: 

June  1st.  1845 

The  “Rainlx)w”  it  is  said,  will  be  dispatched  Tuesday 
morning — is  it  not  a  shame  that  I  have  not  found  time 
to  go  down  and  see  this  beautiful  vessel  ?  Almost  every 
American  in  Canton  has  made  a  visit  to  Whampoa  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  her.  But  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  leave 
my  business,  a  trip  to  Whampoa  spoils  an  entire  day,  and 
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now  the  tide  does  not  serve  well,  so  I  must  postpone  see¬ 
ing  her  until  she  returns  again.  ...  It  annoys  Wetmore 
beyond  measure  to  hear  anyone  praise  the  “Rainbow,” 
several  have  told  him  they  thought  her  the  handsomest 
ship  that  ever  came  to  China,  or  that  they  ever  saw.  You 
know  he  thinks  nothing  ever  built,  or  to  be  built,  can,  or 
will,  compare  with  the  “Montauk,”  which  vessel  he  almost 
worships,  and  for  me  to  say  anything  against  her  is  sure 
to  incur  his  displeasure.  How  childish,  is  it  not?  From 
what  I  have  heard  others  say,  I  should  indge  the  “Rain¬ 
bow”  was  a  far  handsomer  vessel  than  the  much  talked 
of,  and  too  loudly  praised  “^fontauk.”  The  sailing  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  latter,  however,  cannot  be  disputed,  and  the 
passage  to  China  will  remain  for  many,  many  years,® 
unsurpassed,  “handsome  is  as  handsome  does.” 

Macao — 6th  Mo.  6th  1845 
Sixth  Day 

(Mrs.  Kinsman) 

I  closed  very  hastily  yesterday  morning  and  sent  a  let¬ 
ter  to  thee,  my  beloved  Sister,  of  two  sheets  by  the  “Rain¬ 
bow,”  which  will  undoubtedly  report  her  own  arrival  out, 
as  no  vessel  has  sailed  for  the  U.  States  since  her  arrival. 
We  did  not  know  until  the  moment  of  her  leaving,  that 
Henry  Saltonstall  did  not  go  in  the  Ship — which  I  think 
was  rather  a  pity,  as  Capt.  Land  is  a  most  worthy  and 
excellent  man,  and  seemed  to  feel  a  strong  interest  in  his 
young  passenger.  He  has  applied  for  a  passage  in  the 
“Sappho” — His  only  reason  for  changing  was  the  un¬ 
pleasant  society  of  some  young  men  who  came  out  for 
their  moral  health — and  another  one  of  the  same  stamp 
having  engaged  a  passage  home  in  her,  I  suppose  he 
thought  it  would  be  rather  disagreeable.  My  husband 
is  still  there  (Canton)  and  has  been  there  for  nearly  two 
months — the  longest  time  that  he  has  eyer  yet  stayed  there 
without  coming  down. 

(To  Her  Husband) 

Did  Mr.  Saltonstall  tell  thee  how  miserably  they  fared 
in  the  “Rainbow” — no  fowls,  no  sheep — 1  chicken  for 

3  First  voyage — 88  days. 
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dinner  with  salt  beef  for  all  those  passengers — Bad  water 
— no  wine  &  no  beer — &  $500  passage  money — I  don’t 
blame  them  not  going  home  in  her. 

During  the  afternoon  an  American  ship  came  in,  and 
ill  the  evening  Capt.  Millet  of  Salem  of  the  “Ann  ^laria” 
walked  in  quite  to  our  surprise.  Xo  one  could  imagine 
what  ship  it  was  as  her  private  signal  was  unknown  to 
anyone  here.  Had  Xathaniel  been  here,  he  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  recognized  it  as  being  David  Pingree’s. 
.  .  .  H.  Saltonstall  has  been  staying  with  us  very  agreeably 
for  the  last  week.  He  has  been  giving  me  some  of  the 
items  of  news,  received  by  Overland  letters.  Among  other 
things — 'the  report  of  flirtations  between  Georgiana  Sils- 
bee  &  Mr.  Rogers,  &;  Lucy  Saltonstall  &  Dr.  Tuckerman 
of  Boston — Georgiana  tells  him  of  the  probable  engage¬ 
ment  of  his  Sister  to  Dr.  Peirson,  which  he  seems  to  think 
not  unlikely. 

Second  dav  morning 
6th  Mo.  23d— 1845 

My  beloved  Sister — 

Since  I  wrote  last,  we  have  had  an  arrival  by  Overland 
Mail,  bringing  news  from  the  United  States  to  the  Middle 
of  March  I  think — and  very  important  news  too,  nothing 
less  than  that  Texas  has  actually  become  a  part  of  our 
Union,  thereby  rendering  a  war  with  Mexico  extremely 
probable — x\gain  that  the  Oregon  question  has  roused 
England — and  some  persons  say  a  war  with  her  is  not 
unlikely — very  sad  tidings  truly — I  long  to  hear  from  my 
husband,  after  the  receipt  of  the  news,  to  know  how  he 
feels  about  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  oppressively  warm  days  I  have 
ever  experienced,  and  not  merely  warm,  but  enervating 
and  depressing — Scarcely  a  breath  of  air  to  stir  the  leaves, 
which  hang  motionless  upon  the  trees — It  is  not  usual, 
it  is  said,  to  have  such  very  warm  weather  so  early  in  the 
season — The  two  past  days  the  mercury  has  stood  at  from 
93  to  95  in  the  house. 

We  are  to  have  a  change  in  our  Comprador — a  new  man 
has  arrived  this  morning  from  Canton  to  take  the  place 
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of  the  old  one — who  is  to  leave  as  he  does  not  give  satis¬ 
faction. 

John  desires  to  lie  remembered  to  yon  all  very  kindly. 
He  is  well  but  his  imtural  activity  does  not  increase  by 
his  easy  mode  of  life.  Still  he  is  valuable  to  us.  I  in¬ 
tend  writing  again  soon  Overland,  as  there  are  no  more 
ships  to  sail  for  some  time,  and  I  should  feel  more  secure 
of  its  reaching  you  in  case  of  war,  sent  that  way.  Oh, 
may  a  kind  Providence  protect  us  from  so  dire  a  calamity. 
Fareivell  darling  Sister.  I  trust  before  I  write  again  to 
be  able  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  letters  from  dear 
home.  Kindest  love  to  Mother  Kinsman,  k  Mary  k  Eliza 
k  the  Children — 

IVith  warmest  love,  believe  me  dearest. 
Ever  thy  own 

Rebecca 

!My  beloved  One®" — 

Thee  may  remember  the  young  Cooly  whom  we  dis¬ 
liked  so  much — ^Ir.  L.  has  found  a  good  deal  of  fault 
with  him  lately,  and  told  the  Comprador  to  dismiss  him 
last  month,  but  he  did  not,  and  the  other  moniing,  Mr. 
L.  found  him  smoking  a  cigar  upstairs — This  was  of 
course  unpardonable,  and  he  kicked  him  downstairs,  and 
had  him  turned  away  immediately  .... 

I  received  a  note  from  jMr.  DeMello^  about  dinner  time, 
acknowledging  receipt  of  thine,  accompanied  by  bills, 
etc.  Thee  did  not  mention  expecting  this,  but  as  I  know 
the  money  has  been  received,  I  suppose  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  about  it.  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Dent  & 
Co.  yet.  We  took  tea  in  the  parlour  tonight  k  I  wish  thee 
could  have  seen  what  a  fuss  they  made.  Keither  Com¬ 
prador®  nor  boy  knew  in  the  least  how  to  bring  in  tea.  The 
Comprador  has  that  bad  looking  man  here  today . 

I  have  fifty  things  to  say  but  the  baby  is  crying  and  I 

3a  In  letters  to  her  husband  in  Canton,  Mrs.  Kinsman  "ives 
more  details  of  the  difficulties  of  livin."  and  housekeeping'  in 
Macao,  the  anxieties  and  irritations  about  which  she  never 
wrote  home. 

4  Mr.  DeMello  was  Portuguese  agent  for  Wetmere  &  Co. 
in  Macao. 

5  The  Comprador  was  the  head  servant  and  acted  as  inter¬ 
mediary. 
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have  constant  intcrrujitions.  Since  I  began  to  write,  the 
shoemaker,  and  the  washman  have  been  here,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  oversee  the  tailors,  &  am  in  momentary  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  carpenter  to  fix  the  parlor  door.  The  children 
do  pretty  well — Ecca  is  very  good — I  shall  be  obliged  to 
be  very  determined  with  Katty.  Please  say  if  any  mes¬ 
sage  is  to  be  sent  to  Dent  &  Co.  if  they  should  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  receipt  of  the  bills  before  long.  Please  say  if 
I  had  better  speak  to  the  Comprador  about  that  man 
being  still  here.  The  servants  are  all  being  very  attentive, 
and  we  managed  pretty  well  about  tea  last  night.  Do 
send  me  a  good  Comprador,  one  who  can  speak  some 
English.  Don’t  let  the  old  Comprador  send  another  such 
miserable  w’retch  as  this.  What  excuse  does  he  give  for 
sending  this  one?  He  has  that  man  that  E^atty  calls  the 
Devil,  here  all  the  time.  Mrs.  Sword  has  engaged  Mrs. 
Tiers’  Comprador  much  to  my  regret,  as  I  had  set  my 
heart  on  having  him  ....  So  it  is  |)Ossible  that  ^Ir. 
Wetmore  is  going  so  soon  and  that  we  shall  not  see  him 
again.  Tell  him  with  my  kind  regards  that  I  shall  regret 
this  very  much — (tho’  I  don’t  think  he  likes  me  at  all) — 
I  think  thee  is  very  silent  on  business  matters. 

I  have  been  settling  with  the  Comprador  this  morning, 
the  month’s  account.  It  amounts  to  $169.10 — of  which 
$4.50  was  paid  for  blankets  for  the  house — ^I.,etters  from 
Canton  $3.65 — Boat  hire  50  cts.  I  do  not  know  what 
part  of  the  servants  wages  thee  charges  to  W.  &  Co.  I 
suppose  the  Watchman  and  one  Coolie,  as  they  would  be 
employed  if  we  were  not  here — I  had  the  treasury  opened, 
to  get  the  money — would  it  not  be  better  to  let  the  Com¬ 
prador  take  out  20  or  40  dollars,  and  keep  outside  for 
daily  occurring  expenses — There  were  some  matters  which 
I  told  the  Comprador  to  let  stand  till  further  orders — 
one  small  order  from  Capt.  Cheever  and  a  large  one  of 
$3,000.00  paid  to  some  Chinaman,  Samqua,  I  think  by 
order  of  W.  Co.  (Kote:  later,  another  month’s  pay¬ 
ment).  It  is  very  large — I  believe  the  only  part  belongs 
ing  to  the  house  is  the  postage  a/c  $3.40  &  post  ofl5ce 
ditto — however  I  will  mention  the  items — 

Chow  Chow  a/c  &  usual  servants’  wages  $128.42. 
Extras — such  as  carpenter’s,  shoemaker’s  &  tailor’s  bills — 
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flannel  from  Mrs.  King,  Hams,  washmen,  etc. — $70.24 — 
Pull  away  boat  (to  bring  hams,  I  think  he  said,  $1.25). 
Pilot-boat  bringing  fish,  etc.,  from  “Antelope,”  50,  Cus¬ 
tom  house  coolies  $2.00.  Tanka  boat,  25 — Post  office 
coolie  $1.00 — Sum  total  for  March  $207.61.  (Presents 
of  teas — )  I  do  not  approve  of  sending  any  to  Anne — 
Anne  has  never  written  to  us.  except  a  few  lines  in  one 
of  Maria’s  letters — I  would  alter  the  destination  of  that 
Box  (as  Stephen  is  rich — Wm.  poor). 

The  Compradore  was  obliged  to  open  the  Treasury  for 
money  to  pay  the  month’s  expenses — and  if  the  $2000. 
now  there,  are  sent  up,  there  will  be  none  left  to  keep 
house  with.  I  have  forgotten  whether  thee  directed  me 
to  send  it  up,  without  further  orders  or  not.  Two  o’clock 

- ^Fary  Anne  has  just  gone  into  play  battledore  with 

!^[rs.  King  by  special  invitation.  I  would  not  add  to  thy 
cares,  my  darling,  &  will  therefore  do  my  best  to  bear 
with  this  Comprador  a  while  longer.  I  cannot  help  re¬ 
gretting  that  we  did  not  secure  ^Fr.  Tiers’  Comprador,  as 
!^Fr.  T.  says  his  brother  is  a  good  business  man,  and  a 
responsible  Comprador,  while  Achong  is  an  excellent 
servant.  I  hope  I  have  not  betrayed  any  secrets  as  to  the 
‘AFontauk’s”  sailing  or  ^Fr.  Wetmore’s  going  on  her.  I 
don’t  think  it  will  be  at  all  necessary  to  have  an  agent 
here,  except  to  give  you  information  as  to  the  sailing  of 
ships  to  India — and  I  think  vou  might  request  Dadabhoy® 
or  someone  else  to  do  this  through  me. 

The  French  Embassy  are  to  leave  this  morning  for 
Manila.  A  circular  has  been  brought  here  this  morning, 
requesting  foreign  residents  to  give  the  names  of  their 
commercial  houses.  &  the  individuals  composing  them. 
It  was  brought  here  first,  before  anyone  had  written  in 
it,  and  I  sent  it  away,  not  knowing  what  to  do  about  it. 
It  was  brought  back  again  and  I  wrote  as  follows : 
Wetmore  &  Co.,  Canton — 

Samuel  Wetmore,  Jr.  Stephen  Baldwin 

Kathaniel  Kinsman  Joseph  C.  Anthon 

Samuel  B.  Rawle  Charles  Howe 

William  Moore 

6  Dadabhoy  was  a  very  well  known  Indian  merchant. 
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I  (lid  not  know  whether  to  add  Mr.  Gilman’s  name  or  not. 
If  there  are  any  others  which  ought  to  be  added  please 
tell  me  so. 

The  “Devil”  keeps  pretty  much  out  of  sight,  but  I  saw 
him  this  morning,  and  told  the  Comprador  if  he  did  not 
send  him  away,  Mr.  Kinsman  would  make  “plenty  Bob¬ 
bery  long  of  he” — To  which  he  made  his  invariable  an¬ 
swer — “j\ry  have  talkee  he.”  .  .  .  Mr.  Kye  has  just  been 
in  and  says  a  Lorcha  has  come  in,  bringing  in  tow  another 
Lorcha  without  men,  &  everything  even  sails  taken  from 
her.  She  was  found  near  the  nine  islands  and  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  i-obbed  and  probably  all  on  board  murdered — 
Horrible — Horrible — I  shall  be  unwilling  thee  should 
come  down,  unless  thee  can  come  in  a  ship. 

Farewell  my  love — shall  hope  to  hear  from  thee  to¬ 
morrow. 

Thy  own  Rebecca 

This  morning  Mr.  Kye  has  been  in  &  told  me  the 
“Montauk”  passed  Caberetta  Point  about  11  o’clock  this 
A.  M.  with  a  fine  breeze,  studding  sails  out  &  “looking 
beautifully.” 

How  very,  very  busy  you  all  are,  if  the  money  would 
only  come  in,  in  proportion  to  your  devotion  to  business, 
it  would  bo  well — T  received  this  morning  the  enclosed 
note  from  Mr.  De  !^[ello,  to  which  I  replied  as  thee  will 
see — T  do  not  know  as  thee  ivill  consider  it  a  proper  an¬ 
swer,  if  not,  tell  me  so — T  wish  I  knew  what  I  ought  to 
do  in  such  cases,  but  as  I  have  no  one  to  advise  me,  I  am 
obliged  to  do  as  w'ell  as  I  can.  The  draft  for  $3000  has 
been  presented  this  morning  &  paid.  Sanujua’s  name  is 
affixeci  as  the  recipient — Thee  says,  “return  the  draft  to 
us,”  so  I  suppose  thee  considers  it  safe  to  send  it  by  fast- 
boat  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  enclose  it  today.  I  believe  this 
is  all  of  a  business  nature. 

AgrtK'ably  to  thy  request,  I  opened  &  read  Mr.  Wet- 
more’s  note — He  requested  thee  to  send  to  ^Ir.  Smith’s 
Comprador  to  get  a  muster  of  Cash — I  would  have  sent 
the  Comprador  to  do  it,  but  knowing  his — !Mr.  W’s,  aver¬ 
sion  to  my  having  anything  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the 
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house,  I  did  not  like  to — but  just  now  a  happy  idea  (as 
I  think)  struck  me  to  send  for  Mr.  Howe  and  desire  him 
to  do  it — so  I  have  and  he  promises  to  attend  to  it.  .  .  ). 

We  have  opened  the  remaining  boxes  and  thee  will  be' 
glad  to  hear  that  the  bonnets  are  beautiful — mine  fault¬ 
lessly  so — trimmed  with  pure  white — Ecca’s  sweetly 
pretty.  I  long  to  show  thee  my  very  pretty  bonnet.  I 
am  sure  thee  will  like  it — tho’  it  has  more  trimming  on 
it  than  I  usually  wear.  Goodbye,  dearest — kind  regards 
to  (must  I  say)  Mr.  Wetmore? 

Think  of — 

love  and  pray  for,  they  own 

true  Rebecca 

(I  fancy  ^Ir.  W’s  letter  Avill  make  thee  rather  wrothy)  .... 

I  hope  the  note  I  sent  up  with  my  last  did  not  make 
thee  too  wrothy ;  and  am  sorry  I  did  not  add  a  word  of 
caution  to  it.  Tell  me  all  about  everything — ^what  he 
says  to  thee,  etc.  ...  I  quite  conjectured  myself  into 
anxiety  last  night,  fancying  among  other  things,  that  that 
note  from  ^Ir.  W.  which  I  sent  up,  might  have  produced 
a  rupture,  &  perhaps  thee  had  resigned  etc.,  etc. —  .... 
(Later)  Mr.  Wetmore  came  in  k  jiassed  the  evening — 
was  very  pleasant.  He  told  me  last  night  his  pudding  was 
all  gone  (I  have  sent  one  every  other  day)  and  when  I 
said,  “I  will  send  you  one  tomorrow  with  pleasure,”  his 
reply  Avas  “I  suppose  it  is  no  more  trouble,  Avhen  you  are 
making,  to  make  tAvo  than  one” — !!  .... 

Dearest  Sister :  Don’t  indulge  any  fears,  dearest,  about 
our  personal  safety.  I  do  not  fear  at  all,  tho’  T  sometimes 
feel  lonely,  I  confess,  Avhen  my  husband  is  absent,  k  we 
are  by  ourselves  in  this  large  house — Yet  as  Ave  have  a 
trusty  Watchman,  &  all  necessary  precautions  are  taken, 
and  T  consider  our  serA’ants  faithful,  that  is,  as  far  as 
Chinese  can  be  faithful,  I  never  feel  at  all  alarmed — at 
least  I  have  not  as  yet.  I  have  heard  from  my  husband 
who  gives  me  the  jdeasant  intelligence  that  he’s  coming  to 
Macao  Avith  Mr.  Wetmore.  His  stay  here  Avill  however 
probably  be  a  short  one,  as  Mr.  Wetmore  will  remain  some 
time  in  !Macao  and  they  cannot  Avell  both  be  absent  at  the 
same  time . 
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Tlio  “Wissahickon,”  with  our  friend  Kobeson  Moore, 
arrived  last  night,  and  he  came  on  shore  this  morning. 
He  has  been  absent  eight  months  at  Bally,  Lombeck,  & 
other  places.  He  has  encountered  a  series  of  adverse 
circumstances;  came  near  being  shipwrecked  twice — has 
been  very  ill— &  to  crown  all,  had  a  mutiny  on  board — 
He  looks  toil  &  care-worn,  but  I  trust  a  few  days  rest  and 

quiet  will  restore  him . 7th  month,  4th  day,  30th 

That  evening  we  proposed  going  out  to  see  Mrs.  Ritchie — 
but  when  we  arrived  there  we  found  her  very  ill  in  bed 
with  a  violent  headache — She  had  only  Portuguese  & 
China  women  about  her  and  in  case  of  sickness  they  are 
of  little  value.  .  .  .  Yesterday  morning,  I  found  Mrs. 
Parker  there  bathing  her  head  in  ice  water  (what  a  com¬ 
fort  &  luxury  this  warm  weather).  Soon  Dr.  Anderson 
came  in  &  shaved  a  place  on  the  back  of  her  head  of  the 
size  of  a  dollar  and  sent  his  coolie  (the  good  old  man) 
who  applied  some  17  or  20  leeches  there,  to  her  great  re¬ 
lief.  .  .  . 

Congratulate  Sister  Lydia  for  me  on  the  birth  of  her 
little  daughter.  I  want  very  much  to  write  them  and 
hope  to  soon,  but  my  eyes  and  fingers  sometimes  almost 
ache  at  the  sight  of  pen  and  ink.  .  .  . 

Yesterday  I  had  a  very  jileasant  call  from  !Mrs.  Paiva, 
a  Portuguese  lady  -whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  think. 
She  has  three  children  very  near  the  ages  of  our  three 
eldest, — the  oldest  boy  aged  0 — is  about  going  to  England 
for  his  education — He  is  to  be  placed  in  a  Catholic  Col¬ 
lege  in  Lancashire,  where  she  has  a  brother,  a  Jesuit. 
For  her  little  girl  of  six,  when  she  becomes  a  few  years 
older,  she  intends  having  a  French  Governess  from  one  of 
the  Convents  in  Paris,  and  the  boy  of  Xatty’s  age,  will  be 
sent  to  England  by  &  by — At  present  she  says  she  teaches 
them  English,  and  has  them  taught  Portuguese,  arithme¬ 
tic,  writing  etc.  by  a  blaster,  who  she  says  is  a  Portuguese 
Gentleman  of  good  family  &  education,  who  has  become 
reduced  in  circumstances,  and  now  teaches  4  or  5  of  the 
princijial  families,  dividing  the  day  between  them.  .  .  . 
I  received  yesterday  from  Mrs.  Cole  (the  Missionary 
lady  of  whom  I  have  often  spoken)  a  note  saying  that 
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they  were  expecting  to  leave  last  evening  for  Hong  Kong 
to  take  passage  for  the  Korth.  She  feels  anxious  to  reach 
the  place  where  they  expect  to  be  permanently  located, 
as  the  dialect  spoken  there  is  so  dilferent  from  the  one  in 
use  here,  that  the  study  of  this  will  be  of  but  little  use  to 
them.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is  with  the  written  dialect, 
but  the  colloquial  differs  very  much  in  different  provinces 
of  the  Empire.  The  Dilissionaries  who  came  out  in  the 
“Horatio”  (Bishop  Boon  &  his  companions)  had  a  Chinese 
Teacher  on  board  with  them,  and  studied  all  the  passage 
imt.  .  .  . 

I  have  not  told  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  here  lately, 
by  the  name  of  Ravac  (I  believe  he  is  either  a  German  or 
a  Pole)  whose  performances  on  the  violin  are  said  by 
those  who  have  heard  both  to  be  nearly  if  not  quite  equal 
to  those  of  Ole  Bull.  He  did  not  give  a  concert  here,  but 
I  heard  of  him  as  performing  in  some  Portuguese  families, 
and  Nathaniel  writes  me  that  he  has  been  at  their  house 

(W.  &  Co’s)  at  Canton  in  company  wuth  a  ]\Ir.  - 

somebody  else  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  who  per¬ 
forms  wonderfully  on  the  Piano — and  my  husband  says 
he  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible  for  the  violin  to 
have  been  made  to  produce  such  delicious  &  powerful 
music. 

(Letter  to  Her  Husband) 

Macao  duly  4th,  1845 

How  good  and  kind  and  excellent  ^Ir.  Moore  seems.  I 
am  rejoiced  that  he  has  a  good  opinion  of  me,  &  trust  I 
may  not  forfeit  it.  This  morning  I  have  been  paying 
the  old  Comprador  for  the  month’s  expenses — ^Mr.  W.  at 
first  declined  to  pay  him,  telling  him,  so  he  says,  that  it 
was  Mr.  Kinsman’s  pigeon  &  he  must  wait  till  he  came 
down — This  w'as  rather  hard,  as  the  man  said  he  wanted 
to  go  home,  and  the  Coolies  etc.  wanted  their  money  to 
buy  Chow-chow  &  the  Cow-man  was  impatient  for  his 
money  some  days  ago — I  would  have  borrowed  the  money 
but  for  the  appearance  of  the  thing,  but  at  the  last  moment 
Mr.  Wetmore  relented,  I  suppose,  &  sent  Jacob  Rogers 
round  with  the  keys  of  the  treasury  &  an  order  for  the 
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money.  Jacob  said  “Mr.  W.  says  be  told  me  to  settle  with 
him  before,  but  I  am  sure  I  did  not  understand  him  so” — 
&  I  suspect  he  did  not  understand  himself  so — 

^Facao  7th  ^Fo.  l0th  /lS4.^ 

My  beloved  Sister — 

The  fourth  of  July  passed  very  quietly.  There  were 
hut  few  gentlemen  in  Macao — but  we  had  an  extremely 
pleasant,  quiet  dinner  party  in  the  evening  at  Mr. 
Delano’s,  consisting  of  Mrs.  King,  ^F.  and  myself,  Messrs. 
Durran,  father  &  son  (French  Gentleman)  &  Messrs. 
Bull,  Kye,  Peirce  &  Moore.  Mr.  Bull  is  one  of  the  oldest 
residents  remaining  in  China,  having  been  here  some  10 
or  12  years — and  is  a  most  agreeable  and  excellent  man, 
esteemed  by  everyone  for  his  kindness  of  heart,  and  real 
worth.  The  only  other  celebration  of  the  occasion  was  by 
some  rockets  &  other  fire  works  sent  up  or  from  a  little 
vessel  in  the  roads.  iKdonging  to  ^Fr.  Durran.  called  the 
“Sylph,”  from  which  during  the  day,  the  “Stars  & 
Stripes”  waved  in  union  with  the  Tri-coloured  banner. 
Very  pretty,  was  it  not? 

I  wrote  thee  by  the  “Sappho”  which  sailed  on  the  25th 
of  last  month — &  the  present  opportunity  is  by  the  de¬ 
parture  of  our  friends  the  Delanos — They  leave  us  prob¬ 
ably  this  evening  for  Calcutta  in  the  “Akl)ar.”  !^Fiss 
Delano  has  kindly  offered  to  take  any  letters  that  we  will 
entrust  to  her  unsealed,  as  otherwise  passengers  going 
overland  are  not  permitted  to  take  charge  of  them,  and 
she  will  forward  them  from  Xew  York.  ...  I  have  told 
thee  of  the  arrival  of  a  large  number  of  ^Fissionaries,  in 
previous  letters;  among  the  rest  of  a  ^Fiss  Gillett  of  Xew 
York — an  elderly  maiden  lady,  of  about  45 — a  very  nice 
sort  of  person,  I  judge  from  the  little  I  saw  of  her,  during 
the  few  days  that  they  pa.ssed  in  ^Facao.  A  week  after 
they  left  here,  we  were  quite  taken  by  surprise  at  hearing 
that  Dr.  Bridgman  &  ^Fiss  Gillett  were  engaged — and  in 
another  week  they  were  married,  and  Ave  were  all  favoured 
with  a  piece  of  bridal  cake — The  connection  I  think  a 
very  suitable  one,  from  what  I  know  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  haste  with  which  the  affair  was  concluded. 
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was  rather  unseemly  for  persons  of  their  profession.  This 
of  course  produced  quite  a  sensation  in  our  little  com¬ 
munity  where  events  are  so  rare ;  the  happy  pair  are  pass¬ 
ing  the  honeymoon  in  Canton,  and  they  intend  residing 
there  permanently,  the  lady  having  relinquished  her  in¬ 
tention  of  going  to  the  North,  and  her  attachment  to 
Episcopacy  likewise,  I  presume,  as  the  Dr.  is  a  Presby¬ 
terian  of  the  Andover  Strict  School.  .  .  . 

I  must  tell  thee  of  a  very  sad  event  which  has  occurred 
in  our  little  circle.  We  have  lost  by  death  another  of  our 
best  and  most  valued  friends,  dear  Mrs.  Sword.  She  had 
a  little  son  born  on  the  5th  of  the  month.  .  .  .  She  was 
never  found  wanting  when  there  was  a  call  upon  her 
benevolence,  kindness  &  hospitality,  &  many  a  stranger 
in  this  foreign  land  has  cause  gratefully  to  remember  & 
bless  their  hospitable  roof,  .  .  .  On  second  day  last,  quite 
a  number  of  Invalids  arrived  from  Canton.  They  called 
their  boat  the  Hospital — and  they  all,  I  believe,  feel  al¬ 
ready  benefited  by  the  change  to  the  purer  air  of  !Macao. 

.  .  .  Seventh  day  2C)th — It  is  excessively  warm  today — We 
arc  going  to  have  company  at  dinner,  a  few  gentlemen 
Nathaniel  wished  to  invite  before  leaving.  A  dinner  on 
a  hot  day  is  not  the  uncomfortable  process  that  it  is  at 
home,  as  the  punkah  renders  one  comfortable,  even  in  the 
warmest  weather.  The  “Midas”  came  puffing  in  today. 
She  runs  regularly  now  between  Canton  &  Hong  Kong, 
but  i>ays  us  only  an  occasional  visit,  as  there  are  so  few 
people  residing  here  that  it  is  not  worth  while  they  think. 

.  .  .  Second  day  8th — !Mv  dear  sister — As  I  mentioned  our 
intended  dinner  party,  I  will  first  inform  thee  that  it 
passed  off  very  well — and  our  guests  seemed  to  enjoy, 
themselves.  ^lessrs.  Gray  &  Weston  of  Boston — Nye^ 
Hillard.  Gilman,  Story  Sz  Buckler  composed  the  party. 
Thee  has  sometimes  asked  me  to  tell  thee  Avhat  we  have 
for  dinner.  Well  then — on  this  occasion  we  had  a  roasted 
dindon  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  a  leg  of  mutton  at  the 
other — with  Ham  between  and  some  side  dishes — I  don’t 
recollect  what — (I  should  have  mentioned  first — Tomato 
Soup — and  then  boiled  fish — the  “Garupa”  very  nice), 
Curried  Chickens — Plum  pudding  of  John’s  making. 
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with  cold  sauce,  custards  &  stewed  pears ;  radishes,  cucum¬ 
bers  &  onions  with  crackers  &  cheese. — Fruit,  consisting 
of  pineapple,  Whampees,  Plantains,  &  Water  Melon.  Thee 
asks  me  too,  to  tell  thee  what  I  wear  sometimes — I  wore 
a  thin  muslin  with  a  purplish  colored  stripe,  a  pattern 
of  which  I  will  send  thee  if  I  do  not  forget  it. — I  have 
had  several  of  them  made  so  that  I  can  wear  them  with 
short  sleeves,  the  long  ones  to  he  tied  in,  I  find  short  ones 
so  comfortable  in  the  evenings,  and  a  Spencer  handker¬ 
chief  of  lace  or  book  muslin — high  neck’d  dresses  being 
almost  unwearable  in  the  warmest  weather.  .  .  .  Thee  may 
like  to  know  that  the  children  dined  with  us  also  at  a  side 
table,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  remarked  that  he  had 
never  known  children  so  quiet.  Thee  was  right  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  Mr.  Rawle  had  become  a  member  of  the  House, 
in  place  of  the  lamented  Lawrence.  The  arrangement 
was  made  conditionally  however — subject  to  the  approval 
of  Wm.  S.  Wetmore — who  not  approving,  his  (‘Mr. 
Rawle’s)  interest  in  the  house  has  ceased.  His  wife  comes 
out,  however,  with  this  knowledge.  We  have  received  to¬ 
day  from  Wm.  Buckler,  who  sent  for  it  to  Hong  Kong, 
a  large  piece  of  Ice — from  15  to  20  lbs. — and  having  ob¬ 
tained  a  good  supply  of  milk  we  intend  trying  to  have 
some  Ice  Cream.  Third  day — 29th — The  ice  creams  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably  yesterday,  and  we  enjoyed  making 
them  very  much.  As  we  feared  they  might  melt  before 
evening,  having  made  them  in  the  forenoon,  we  concluded 
to  eat  them  after  dinner — so  we  all  gathered  round  the 
tuh,  which  was  brought  up  &  placed  on  the  entry  table; 
my  husband,  Mary  Anne,  H.  Story,  Wm.  Buckler,  myself 
&  the  children.  We  sent  a  bowlful  in  to  Wm.  Moore  .  .  . 
The  Ice  arrived  out  in  excellent  order,  but  we  are  sorry 
to  hear  that  it  is  not  likely  to  remunerate  lifr.  Bush  who 
ordered  it  out,  which  will  be  a  great  pity. 

I  made  a  pleasant  call  at  Mad.  la  Grene’s  the  other  day, 
saw  herself  and  her  little  dauffhter  Huldah — Gabrielle, 
the  elder,  was  at  !Mrs.  Stewart’s  who  gives  her  a  lesson 
in  English  daily — the  mother  says  she  has  made  remark¬ 
able  progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  that  language. 
The\-  study  German  from  their  Xurse,  who  is  a  German, 
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and  a  person,  Mad.  L.  says,  very  superior  to  her  situation. 
They  have  an  instructor  in  Music,  the  same  one  that  the 
Delanos  had,  and  take  lessons  from  her  twice  a  day,  an 
hour  at  a  time.  We  hear  that  Alexander  Everett  is 
appointed  Minister  to  China.  How  pleasant  it  will  be 
to  see  him  here;  I  w’onder  if  his  -wife  will  accompany 
him — I  hope  so  most  sincerely.  .  .  .  Last  eveninf^  we  had 
a  very  pleasant  walk.  At  the  Point  we  met  Abbott,  and 
multitudes  of  other  children  of  all  ages.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bull 
came  down  the  other  evening  with  Dr.  Parker  (from  Can¬ 
ton).  He  is  a  great  lover  of  trees  &  flowers,  and  has  volun¬ 
tarily  taken  upon  himself  the  entire  care  of  the  ‘‘Square” 
at  Canton.  .  .  .  Evening  of  4th  day,  30th.  I  am  so  glad 
Innis  was  not  chosen  Mayor  of  Salem.  It  would  have 
been  disgraceful — would  it  not?  and  how  near  you  came 
to  having  such  an  infliction.  ...  At  Ecca’s  request  I  have 
sung  with  her  some  of  her  little  hymns.  Our  efforts  would 
have  caused  anyone  to  smile  I  think.  She  is  very  happy, 
yet  her  life  has  so  little  variety  and  one  day  is  to  her  so 
much  like  another,  that  she  sometimes  says  it  seems  to 
her  that  she  does  nothing  but  get  up  &  go  to  bed,  and  she 
should  almost  wish  she  had  never  been  born,  if  it  were  not 
for  going  to  Heaven — and  one  day  she  asked  Mary  Ann 
if  there  were  any  people  horn  in  Heaven,  without  first 
coming  into  this  world, — if  there  w^ere,  she  should  like  to 
be  one  of  these.  Was  it  not  a  strange  idea  for  a  happy 
light-hearted  child  to  have  ?  .  .  .  I  am  so  sorry  ships  have 
begun  to  go  to  Hong-Kong,  for  we  had  no  difiiculty  and 
usually  no  delay  in  obtaining  our  letters  etc.  when  the 
ships  came  here  first,  now  of  course  there  is  more  delay — 
Macao  is  becoming  gradually  more  and  more  a  mere  sort 
of  watering  place,  and  pleasant  retreat — owing  entirely 
to  the  short  sighted  policy  of  the  Portuguese,  which  first 
drove  the  English  to  H.  Kong.  .  .  .  3rd  day,  7th  !Mo.  5th — 
Monthly  &  Quarterly  ]\[eetings  at  Lynn  are  approaching — 
how  much  I  should  like  to  be  wfith  you.  This  has  been 
a  busy  morning — Washman’s  day — we  sent  150  or  160 
pieces.  We  have  a  separate  washman  for  table  linen,  etc., 
as  the  one  who  formerly  did  that  sort  of  washing,  when 
we  arrived,  still  continues — so  that  this  number  of  pieces 
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does  not  include  those  articles — children’s  dresses,  26 ! ! 

.  .  .  Have  I  told  thee  that  the  beautiful  nightblooming 
Cereus  has  commenced  its  visits  to  us  again — it  blooms 
once  a  month,  three  or  four  evenings  in  succession,  and 
the  last  time  the  flowers  were  so  high  on  the  wall  that  it 
was  impossible  to  reach  them  without  a  ladder,  which  we 
did  not  possess.  But  Mrs.  King  sent  a  Coolie,  with  a 
long  ladder,  and  we  had  no  small  amusement  in  seeing 
him  climb  with  lanthorn  in  one  hand  k  knife  in  the  other 
to  reach  the  treasures.  .  .  . 

Mons.  de  la  Ferriere,  who  went  to  France  with  the 
treaty,  has  returned  with  its  ratification,  and  many  flat¬ 
tering  &  complimentarv  letters  to  IMons.  de  L.  from  his 
Government  at  home — all  very  pleasant  this  of  course.  .  .  . 

I  have  not  told  thee  of  a  beautiful  Silver  tea  set,  which 
my  husband  brought  me  from  Canton — Tea-pot,  sugar 
bowl  &  cream  pitcher — I  hope  we  shall  take  it  home  with 
us.  .  .  .  In  all  my  messages  of  remembrance,  my  husband 
would  join  me.  To  my  beloved  Parents,  it  seems  almost 
a  ceremony  to  send  a  message  of  love,  so  well  do  they  know 
my  affection  for  them,  yet  as  a  kind  message  is  always 
acceptable — please  assure  them  renewedly  how  much  I 
love  them  and  how  earnestly  I  desire  for  them  all  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  blessings. 

^faoao — 7th  Mo.  I7th  1845.  First  day. 
^Fy  dear  and  darling  Sister — 

.  .  .  The  new  steam  arrangement  is  at  length  carried  into 
effect,  and  the  first  of  the  Steamers,  the  “Lady  ^lary 
Wood”  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  on  the  13th  of  this  month, 
bringing  dates  from  England  to  the  fifth  of  June,  and 
from  America  to  the  first  of  June  ...  It  was  only  74  days 
from  the  time  thy  letter  was  dated  to  its  arrival  at  Hong 
Kong — how  very  short,  was  it  not  ?  .  .  .  . 

^lacao  8th  Mo.  29th  1845 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  left  for  Hong  Kong  to  take  passage 
in  the  Steamer.  We  shall  miss  !^^rs.  King  exceedingly — 
her  husband  is  very  ill — Thus  our  little  circle  is  diminish¬ 
ing  one  by  one.  She  leaves  her  little  boy  of  eight  months 
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old  to  go  home  iu  the  “Huntress.”  She  has  a  kind- 
hearted  but  awkward  Irish  woman  to  take  charge  of  him. 
^Irs.  Lovett  (of  the  “Huntress”)  seems  to  he  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  kind  hearted  of  women,  and  will  take 
every  possible  care  of  the  dear  little  thing,  I  am  sure — 
but  she  feels  it,  as  well  she  may,  to  be  a  very  great  respon¬ 
sibility.  I  don’t  know  hoiv  Mrs.  King  covid  leave  it. 
Seventh  day  morning  8th  Mo.  30th.  Only  think!  An¬ 
other  month  nearly  gone.  June  flies  by  here  at  railroad 
speed,  &  scarce  leaves  any  traces  behind.  This  morning 
we  have  a  pouring  rain  and  cool  air.  Ecca  is  lying  or 
lounging  on  the  couch  in  my  room  dressing  one  of  her 
dolls.  Xatty  watching  John,  in  the  entry  (one  end  of 
which  is  used  by  John  as  a  pantry)  making  a  pudding 
for  dinner.  Ammah  is  singing  Baby  to  sleep  in  the  next 
room — I  sitting  at  my  desk,  and  I  believe  M.  is  similarly 
employed  in  her  room.  So  thee  can  picture  us  all  in  thy 
mind’s  eye — well — and  as  happy  as  we  can  be  so  far  from 
you  all,  and  in  the  absence  of  my  dear  husband.  .  .  .  We 
have  a  box  of  Gibraltars  sent  out  by  Mrs.  Brown  in  the 
“Katchez” — ,  which  has  been  in  Canton  for  several  weeks, 
and  has  not  been  sent  down — I  long  to  taste  them.  .  .  . 
I  think  it  will  not  be  advisable  in  future  to  send  home 
Silks;  I  knew  before  that  the  duties  on  China  Silks  were 
heavy,  as  they  are  regulated  by  their  weight.  Oh !  how 
much  patience  it  requires  to  wait  for  those  tardy,  slow 
motioned  vessels.  I  intend,  now  that  the  Steamers  have 
commenced  their  regular  trips,  to  write  ver\'  often  Over¬ 
land,  and  hope  thee  will  do  the  same.  The  rice  paper 
pictures,  I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  for  thee  at  some  future 
time.  .  .  .  Our  cook  understands  baking  very  well — ^but 
if  thee  could  see  the  miserable  apparatus  for  cooking, 
thee  could  not  suppose  that  anything  decent  could  be  pro¬ 
duced.  A  sort  of  rough  bake  kettle  is  the  only  oven,  with 
a  similar  one  for  a  cover,  except  that  the  cover  has  a 
bale  (?)  or  handle,  while  the  oven  itself  is  a  mere  iron 
pan ;  the  cover  is  the  largest,  and  goes  over  the  other,  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  hearth.  .  .  .  After  breakfast  Joanna  came  in 
and  I  finished  cutting  out  some  -work  which  she  wished  to 
take  home  for  me.  (The  Portuguese  Ayahs  sew  with 
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exquisite  neatness,  but  it  takes  them  a  long  time  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  piece  of  work,  as  they  are  rather  lazy.)  .  .  . 

Then  came  the  Comprador  to  settle  his  month’s  account, 
this  being  “No.  1  day  of  a  new  moon” — I  always  dread 
this,  as  we  must  of  necessity  scold  a  little — however  I  got 
on  pretty  well,  and  a  threatened  cut  of  ten  dollars  in  his 
"'counter’"  -was  withdrawn,  &  the  offence  for  which  it  was 
intended  as  a  punishment,  forgiven,  and  professions  of 
sorrow,  and  promises  of  the  like  offence  never  being  re¬ 
peated.  This  was  a  midnight  feast,  held  by  the  whole 
household  below  stairs,  the  night  after  my  husband’s  de¬ 
parture  for  Canton,  by  way  as  they  said  of  “Chinchinning 
departed  friends,”  this  “being  a  custom  once  a  year.”  They 
made  a  great  noise  and  kept  me  awake  most  of  the  night, 
and  when  I  went  out  onto  the  Verandah  to  order  silence 
(they  were  on  the  under  or  lower  verandah)  the  Com¬ 
prador  made  his  appearance,  hut  too  much  intoxicated  to 
speak,  of  course  incapable  of  enforcing  my  commands — 
hut  I  suspect  there  is  no  fear  of  a  similar  occurence  in 
future.  .  .  .  Should  thee  like  to  know  our  “Avoirdupois” — 
I  weigh  132  lbs.!  M.  98 — Ecca  44,  Natty  37^;  and 
Baby  28 1  Mr.  Gilman  came  in  by  previous  engagement 
to  weigh  us.  .  .  .  The  Steamer  “Edith”  came  in  this 
morning,  having  had  a  very  short  passage  from  Bombay. 
She  came  in  under  a  full  press  of  canvass  &  steaming 
beside,  and  looked  beautifully.  ...  I  just  met  one  of  the 
Coolies — Ahhow — the  one  who  goes  with  Ammah  to  assist 
in  carrying  baby — he  had  Abbot  in  his  arms,  and  I  said — 
“Coolie,  you  thinky  baby  handsome — (or  rather  hansim)” 
he  said — “My  thinky  Baby  too  muchy  hansum — my  likey 
China  baby  no  hansum — this  baby  hansum.”  I  believe 
they  consider  a  fair  complexion  a  mark  of  beauty,  and  in 
this  respect  allow  that  foreigners  possess  more  personal 
beauty  than  themselves.  This  Coolie  has  a  simple,  good- 
natured  face  &  a  large  mouthful  of  splendid  teeth — Baby 
is  very  fond  of  him — he  is  the  only  one  of  the  Coolies  who 
likes  to  go  out  with  him,  tho’  the  servants  are  all  very 
fond  of  taking  him  &;  playing  with  him.  The  same  Coolie 
has  just  come  in  &  I  said  to  him — “You  have  go  talky 
Misser  Simeons  go  Cussom  house”  (Mr.  Simeons  is  a 
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Portuguese  clerk,  formerly  in  W.  &  Co’s  office,  whom  we 
always  send  for  when  we  have  any  Custom  House  busi¬ 
ness.)  He  says — “No — my  no  go — my  thinky  nother 
piece  Coolie  have  go” — I  must  inquire. 

Macao  10th  Mo.  4th  1845  Seventh  Day 
My  dearly  beloved  Sister — 

It  is  now  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  a  cold 
blustering  day — A  strong  East  wind  has  been  blowing  all 
day,  and  the  surf  is  consequently  high  &  noisy.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Parker  still  remains  with  Mrs.  Sword’s  children,  and  will 
I  presume  continue  to  do  so  for  two  or  three  months  longer. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  sacrifice  for  herself  and  Dr. 
Parker  to  make,  for  her  to  remain  away  from  him  so  long, 
as  he  is  very  lonely  in  her  absence.  .  .  .  The  “Douglas” 
spoke  the  U.  S.  Ship  “Columbus”  with  !Mr.  &  !Mrs.  Everett 
on  board,  this  side  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  they  may 
be  daily  expected.  I  told  Mr.  Eorbes  (who  thee  perhaps 
knows  is  U.  S.  Consul  at  Canton)  that  he  ought  to  be 
here  to  receive  Mr.  Everett — &  if  they  arrive  within  a 
few  days  he  probably  will.  Mr.  Wetmore  has  gone  North 
in  the  ‘Alontauk.” 

!^^acao  Fourth  day  10th  !^^o.  15th.  1845 
It  is  now  morning  after  breakfast.  The  Comprador 
has  been  to  receive  directions  for  dinner,  and  then  re¬ 
quested  leave  to  go  home,  as  he  savs  he  is  sick,  and  wishes 
to  see  the  Doctor.  While  at  breakfast,  we  observed  that 
this  individual  was  more  than  usually  attentive  (being 
very  lazy,  he  generally  leaves  everything  to  the  boys,  con¬ 
tenting  himself  with  stalking  maiestically  once  or  twice 
across  the  dinin"-room.  during  the  breakfast  &  dinner 
hour,  taking  somethinar  from  the  sideboard,  etc.)  and 
Horace  Story  remarked  that  he  thought  there  must  be 
somethina:  in  prospect — some  favor  to  ask. 

!Mrs.  Rawle  and  Mary  called  here  with  Mr.  Ritchie. 
!^^rs.  R.  is  very  gentile  &  lady-like,  dresses  very  much, 
but  very  elegantly  also.  I  was  surprised  at  this,  as  I  sup¬ 
posed  she  retained  somewhat  of  her  Friendliness,  her  hus¬ 
band  having  told  me  they  were  married  in  meeting.  She 
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expresses  her  attachment  still  to  the  Society,  but  says  she 
was  disowned  by  being  present  at  the  marriage  of  one  of 
her  daughters,  and  afterward  left  the  meeting  and 
attended  on  the  Episcopal  Service.  .  .  .  After  dinner  we 
all  went  out  for  a  walk — the  day  was  a  glorious  one. 
There  is  no  twilight  now — evening  follows  close  upon  the 
decline  of  day,  but  a  full  moon  renders  the  light  quite 
as  pleasant.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Drinker  has  for  sale  some  beautiful 
crewel  socks — chair  tidies,  worsted  lamp  mats,  etc.  which 
she  brought  out  as  an  adventure  for  an  old  lady  who  de¬ 
pends  on  her  knitting  for  a  livelihood.  I  don’t  know  how 
she  intends  to  invest  the  proceeds.  ...  As  I  listened  last 
evening  to  Mrs.  D’s  accounts  of  her  family  &  children, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  her  home  must  be  more  of  an  earthly 
paradise  than  any  place  I  had  imagined  for  a  long  time — 
so  much  love — with  elegance  &  ease — &  the  thought  in¬ 
truded  why  so  much  difference  in  the  earthly  portion  of 
those,  who  are  all  children  of  the  same  Father?  Xot  that 
I  compared  it  with  my  own  situation — for  my  lot  is  a  very 
happy  one,  far,  far  happier  than  I  deserve.  ...  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  thy  account  of  Philadelphia  yearly 
meeting  and  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  its  divided  state.  .  .  . 

Macao  first  day  Eve’g. 

10th  Mo.  ‘26th/45 

Dearest  Sister — 

By  some  careless  packing  in  the  mail  box  (Overland 
mail),  the  letters  &  papers  were  so  much  injured,  that 
the  writing  in  many  instances,  was  entirely  obliterated. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Ritchie  received  one  of  which  the  only  words  she 
could  make  out  were  “from  your  affectionate  Aunt.”  .  .  , 
Is  it  not  trying  ?  The  letters  appear  to  have  been  wet,  & 
rubbed — and  it  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  crossing  the 
desert  on  the  Camels’  backs.  .  .  .  Our  diminished  little 
circle  has  received  some  delightful  additions  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delano,  who  came  on  in  the  last 
steamer  from  Singapore,  where  they  have  spent  three 
months  very  pleasantly,  &  Mrs.  Delano  has  come  back 
with  rosy  cheeks  &  looking,  if  possible,  more  lovely  than 
ever.  Dora  went  home  from  Singapore  with  her  brother 
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Edward — his  health  was  very  delicate.  She  wrote — as 
soon  as  possible  after  her  return,  she  shall  go  to  Salem 
to  see  our  friends.  The  “Geneva”  has  arrived  bringing 
delightful  people — also  Mrs.  Drinker,  wife  of  the  Captain. 

.  .  .  Captain  Drinker  thinks  of  going  to  Manila  &  has 
invited  us  all  to  go  with  him.  The  trip  would  be  a  delight¬ 
ful  one,  but  as  Nathaniel  cannot  go,  he  does  not  feel  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  us  without  him.  Mr.  Delano  too,  invites  us 
to  accompany  them  to  Canton  in  the  Steamer,  either  the 
“Edith”  or  the  “Midas,”  which  he  will  obtain  to  take  up 
his  family,  but  I  doubt  if  we  accept  either  invitation, 
though  both  are  delightful  plans.  Thee  will  naturally 
wonder  why  we  do  not  go  to  Canton  also.  This  I  cannot 
explain  to  thee  now  &  here,  but  will  do  so  in  a  private 
note  hereafter.  I  am  enjoying  my  dear  husband’s  visit 
very  much.  .  .  .  Thank  dear  Father  for  his  good  kind 
letter  by  the  “Heber”  ( ?)  also  brother  Wm.,  M.  Foote, 
Sister  Anne,  &  Sophronia  Page.  I  hope  to  write  them  all 
by  the  “Inca”  to  sail  about  the  10th  of  November.  .  .  .  And 
now  I  must  say  farewell.  With  dearest  love  to  all  my 
beloved  friends — To  my  dear  Father  &  Mother  first  of  all, 
brothers  &  Sisters,  Mother  Kinsman,  Sister  Mary  & 
Family,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins  &  friends.  Trusting 
that  this  may  find  thee  &  all  of  you  well  &  happy  as  it 
leaves  us,  &  with  earnest  prayers  for  your  &  our  preserva¬ 
tion — I  am  as  ever 

Thy  very  affectionate  sister 
Rebecca 

(To  be  continued) 


KEVOLUTIOXARY  ARMS  AXD  EQUIPMENT 
IN  THE  ESSEX  INSTITUTE  COLLECTION 


By  Richard  Kimball  Sprague 
Co-Curator  of  Arms 


One  of  the  most  interesting  periods  as  far  as  arms  and 
equipment  go  is  that  of  the  American  Revolution.  We 
are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  so  many  fine  and  historical 
pieces  in  the  Essex  Institute  collection  that  I  would  like 
to  describe  some  of  them  briefiy. 

Our  collection  includes  two  pieces  of  headgear  from 
the  Revolution  that  are  the  only  known  specimens  in 
existence  today.  There  well  may  be  others,  but  the  author 
has  heard  from  reliable  sources  that  these  are  the  only 
ones  of  their  kind  to  have  survived.  The  first  is  a  leather 
helmet  worn  by  Captain  Michael  Titcomb  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Life  Guards.  It  is  made  of  black  leather  and  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  helmets  worn  by  the  dragoons  of 
this  period.  Although  leather  tends  to  dry  and  crack 
with  age  this  helmet  is  still  in  good  condition  and  still 
has  part  of  its  horsehair  crest  remaining.  The  second 
piece  of  headgear  is  a  Hessian  brass  cap  worn  by  a  soldier 
of  the  Fusileer  Regiment  Alt  Von  Lossberg  Hesse-Cassel. 
This  regiment  along  with  the  Von  Rail  and  the  Kny- 
phausen  regiments  were  the  three  captured  by  General 
Washington  at  the  Battle  of  Trenton.  This  hat  is  typical 
of  those  worn  by  the  Hessians  and  has  the  large  brass 
plate  in  front.  Both  of  these  specimens  are  extremely 
interesting  and  historians  have  come  to  Salem  many  times 
to  inspect  these  first  hand. 

Perhaps  the  most  colorful  name  ever  used  for  a  fire¬ 
arm  is  the  “Brown  Bess.”  It  is  most  commonly  applied 
to  the  British  musket  of  the  Revolution,  although  it  actual¬ 
ly  stems  from  Queen  Elizabeth  who  was  the  first  to  have 
musket  barrels  browned  to  prevent  rusting.  As  the 
Colonies  were  part  of  England  the  local  militia  companies 
were  free  to  draw  arms  from  the  government  supplies, 
thus  the  “Brown  Bess”  of  the  Revolution  saw  service  on 
(150) 
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both  sides  during  the  war.  Once  it  is  seen  the  British 
musket  of  this  period  can  never  again  be  mistaken  for 
any  other  arm.  Its  characteristics  are  very  distinctive. 
In  the  first  place  the  barrel  is  not  held  to  the  stock  by 
barrel  bands  but  by  sliding  pins  which  go  into  the  stock 
and  into  lugs  under  the  barrel.  Then  too  these  muskets 
have  marks  on  the  locks  such  as  “Tower,”  “Dublin 
Castle,”  or  occasionally  a  private  maker’s  name.  Most 
important  of  all  they  have  the  broad  arrow  mark  on  the 
lock  plate  under  the  flash  pan  denoting  government  owner¬ 
ship.  To  briefly  describe  this  further  the  barrels  of  these 
British  muskets  were  42  inches  long,  although  earlier  46 
inch  barrel  muskets  were  still  being  used  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  The  officers  carried  much  shorter  and 
lighter  guns  with  barrels  being  approximatelv  36  inches 
long  or  so.  Even  general  officers  had  a  musket  in  those 
days. 

In  the  Essex  Institute  collection  is  a  very  fine  example 
of  the  officer’s  type  “Brown  Bess”  musket  carried  by 
Robert  Peele  of  Salem  at  the  Battle  of  Lexington.  In 
fact  seldom  is  a  musket  of  this  age  found  in  such  fine  con¬ 
dition  today.  It  was  made  by  Adams,  a  London  gunsmith 
o])erating  from  1770  to  1780.  Another  short  officer’s 
musket  in  the  collection  was  made  by  R.  Wilson  who  made 
guns  in  London  from  1730  to  1780  and  was  carried 
throughout  the  war  by  the  Rev.  John  Treadwell  of  Lynn. 

A  spontoon  is  a  short  pike-like  piece  generally  carried 
as  a  badge  of  rank  by  subaltern  officers.  One  of  these  in 
our  collection  was  carried  by  Colonel  Thomas  Gilbert  who 
served  as  an  aid  to  General  Artemas  Ward.  It  is  a  rather 
graceful  specimen  and  has  a  small  triangular  head  as  com¬ 
pared  with  others  of  this  period  which  were  much  larger. 
This  is  quite  a  rarity  too,  as  most  of  the  spontoons  coming 
down  to  us  today  have  long  since  been  separated  from 
their  shafts. 

A  rather  recent  gift  to  the  museum  is  a  grenadier 
musket  of  the  Hessians  complete  with  bayonet.  These 
muskets  of  the  German  mercenaries  were  of  many  types, 
although  they  followed  two  basic  patterns,  one  the  pinned 
variety  like  the  British  and  the  other  with  barrel  bands 
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holding  the  barrel  to  the  stock.  As  Germany  of  this  day 
was  really  a  series  of  tiny  states,  these  muskets  came  from 
a  number  of  armories.  Then  too  many  were  probably 
purchased  from  Frederick  the  Great. 

The  author  has  one  in  his  collection  with  a  very  high 
comb  to  the  butt  stock,  and  this,  like  the  one  in  the  Essex 
Institute  collection,  no  doubt  saw  service  in  Europe  for  the 
thirty  or  forty  years  previous  to  its  coming  to  America. 
They  both  have  brass  bands  holding  the  barrel  to  the  stock, 
and  they  may  well  have  been  picked  up  at  Trenton.  Old 
prints  depicting  this  battle  often  show  the  Hessian  carry¬ 
ing  muskets  of  this  sort. 

As  colorful  an  edge  weapon  as  can  be  imagined  comes 
down  to  us  from  the  Revolution.  It  is  the  colichemarde  or 
a  small  sword  type.  It  is  extremely  graceful  and  has  an 
engraved  triangular  blade  ending  in  a  sharp  point.  This 
sword  was  the  side  arm  of  gentlemen  of  the  period,  and 
many  officers  carried  these  throughout  the  war.  In  fact 
we  are  fortunate  in  our  collection  to  have  several  swords 
of  this  kind.  One  in  particular  is  of  special  historical 
interest,  as  it  was  carried  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  by 
Lt.  Timothy  Walton  of  Salem.  Another  which  saw  war 
service  was  carried  by  Major  Reuben  Read.  These  are 
beautiful  pieces  and  much  sought  after  today  by  collec¬ 
tors  of  our  early  swords. 

About  a  year  or  so  ago  we  set  up  a  special  exhibit  in 
the  museum  on  the  equipment  of  the  Revolutionary 
soldier.  It  may  not  be  absolutely  complete,  yet  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  assembled  a  fairly  representative 
collection  of  pieces  used  by  the  soldier  during  the  war. 

One  of  the  muskets  in  the  above  exhibit  is  the  French 
Musket  Model  1763.  This  musket  undoubtedly  had  a 
tremendous  share  in  our  winning  the  war  as  well  as  later 
being  the  pattern  for  our  first  IT.  S.  musket  model,  the 
IT.  S.  Musket  Model  1795.  In  fact  in  its  day  it  was  the 
finest  military  musket  known.  France,  after  the  Battle 
of  Saratoga,  openly  helped  the  American  cause  and  sent 
over  to  us  over  100,000  stand  of  arms,  the  bulk  of  which 
were  the  Musket  Model  1763.  These  were  manufactured 
in  the  four  great  French  armories  of  Maubeuge,  Tulle, 
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St.  Etienne,  and  Charleville,  although  most  of  these  com¬ 
ing  over  here  were  made  at  the  latter.  These  muskets  are 
known  to  collectors  today  as  “Charleville  Muskets.” 
Lafayette,  too,  brought  a  number  of  these  over  with  him 
when  he  came  so  often  they  are  called  “Lafayette  Muskets” 
in  his  honor.  Xo  doubt  most  of  these  saw  war  service, 
but  when  marked  with  a  “U.  S.”  mark,  it  is  almost  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  as  General  Washington  decreed  in  the  spring  of 
1777  that  all  Continental  arms  were  to  have  this  mark. 
This  mark  is  to  be  found  on  our  specimen  on  the  lock 
plate,  although  also  it  is  often  found  on  the  barrel  or 
barrel  tang  as  well.  This  musket  differs  from  the  British 
in  that  it  has  the  barrel  held  to  the  stock  by  iron  barrel 
bands.  This  makes  for  an  ever  so  much  sturdier  piece. 
It  is  lighter  too  and  has  a  more  modern  appearance.  It 
is  an  historic  arm  and  rightfully  deserves  its  place  among 
America’s  “Guns  of  Glory.” 

Another  fine  musket  in  the  exhibit  is  a  British  musket 
marked  on  the  lock  plate  “lordon”  (Jordon).  This  is 
somewhat  different  a  piece  than  the  “Brown  Bess”  but  has 
the  same  general  characteristics  with  the  pinned  on  stock, 
etc.  As  this  specimen  has  the  46  inch  barrel  and  as  Jor¬ 
don  made  guns  in  London  from  1740  to  1760,  this  musket 
could  easily  have  seen  action  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  also.  It  was  probably  issued  to  an  American  soldier 
early  in  the  Revolution,  as  the  brass  escutcheon  plate  on 
the  wrist  of  the  butt  stock  has  the  marks  “M.  W.  1776.” 
This  musket  is  in  such  good  condition  that  we  recently 
loaned  it  out  so  that  it  could  be  copied  in  a  mural  painted 
in  Providence. 

The  saber  as  carried  by  the  troopers  under  Colonels 
William  Washington  and  “Light  Horse”  Harry  Lee  in 
such  engagements  as  the  Cowpens  and  Guilford  Court 
House  is  of  great  interest  to  military  students.  The  one 
in  our  exhibit  is  a  typical  specimen,  although  they  all 
differed  slightly,  particularly  in  the  guard.  Some  of  them 
have  iron  stirrup  shape  guards  while  others,  like  our  speci¬ 
men,  have  a  brass  guard  or  knuckle  bow  that  end  in 
pierced  holes.  However,  the  blade  on  all  these  sabers  is 
very  similar.  It  is  slightly  curved  and  about  34  inches 
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long.  The  inside  edge  o£  these  blades  has  three  grooves 
or  fullers  as  they  are  called,  and  as  a  rule  where  these  are 
found  well  rusted  with  age,  these  grooves  are  the  telltale 
sign  of  their  true  identity. 

Our  exhibit  lacks  some  things  from  this  very  interest¬ 
ing  period  in  our  history.  However,  the  above  along  with 
an  early  cartridge  box,  a  pair  of  brass  banded  flintlock 
pistols,  an  early  engraved  powder  horn  dated  Aug.  23, 
1775,  a  bullet  mould  for  the  French  Musket  Model  1763, 
a  pair  of  drum  sticks  carried  in  the  war,  not  to  mention 
a  black  tricon,  make  the  exhibit  a  well  rounded  one  and 
give  the  visitor  to  the  museum  a  fairly  good  idea  of  what 
our  ancestors  carried  against  the  British.  We,  as  curators 
of  arms  feel  that  we  are  extremely  lucky  to  have  had  so 
many  historical  pieces  given  to  us  down  through  the  years. 
We  trust  that  we  can  add  to  this  collection  occasionally 
and  that  we  can  keep  it  up  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


THE  FRIGATE  "  ESSEX'* 

From  the  only  known  painting  of  the  **  Essex"  by  Joseph  Howard,  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  Saler 


THE  CAREER  OF  THE  FRIGATE  ESSEX 


By  Charles  C.  Bassett 


(Contmued  from  Volume  LXXXVII,  page  W) 

After  the  Barbary  Wars  the  Essex  was  put  in  ordinary 
from  May  1807  until  1  December  1808,®^  while  Jefferson 
pursued  an  embargo  policy.  Xaval  Constructor  Josiah 
Fox  reported  to  Captain  Tingly  on  12  November  1807, 
that  the  Essex  was  undergoing  thorough  repairs.  Her 
bottom  had  been  almost  completely  repaired  and  coppered, 
and  he  felt  she  could  be  ready  for  service  by  the  spring.®^ 
She  was  again  commissioned  in  May  1809  under  act  of 
31  January  1809  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  embargo 
was  futile.  The  embargo  itself  was  repealed  on  1  March 
1809.  The  Essex  m.ade  one  foreign  voyage  under  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Smith  in  the  winter  of  1810-1811,  but  other- 
Note  80  continued 

2  July  Master  Commandant  Stewart  took  command. 

Sailed  to  Tunis  Bay  in  company  with  the  squadron 
14  July. 

Arrived  Malta  16  July. 

Sailed  24  July. 

Arrived  off  Tunis  1  August. 

On  22  August  Captain  Campbell  received  command  from 
Master  Commandant  Stewart. 

Sailed  from  Tunis  5  September. 

Arrived  Gibraltar  15  September. 

Arrived  Tangiers  26  September. 

Stayed  at  Gibraltar  30  September  to  10  October. 

Passed  off  Algesiras  and  arrived  Malaga  18  October 

Sailed  4  December. 

Arrived  Cadiz  14  December. 

Arrived  Gibraltar  12  .Januarj’,  1806;  and  Algesiras  28 
January. 

Arrived  Malaya  1  February ;  Algesiras  27  February 
and  Cadiz  5  March. 

Sailed  on  9  March  and  arrived  Gibraltar  14  March. 

Stayed  off  Tangier  and  Algesiras  until  24  April. 

Went  to  Cadiz  and  sailed  16  May. 

Captain  Campbell  exchanged  ships  with  Captain  Kodgers 
of  the  Constitution. 

Sailed  from  Gibraltar  4  June  1806  and  arrived  off  the 
Capes  25  July. 

Arrived  at  Washington  28  July  1806. 

Knox,  Barhary  Wars,  V,  11 ;  VI,  36,  37,  56. 
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wise  she  was  with  the  coastal  squadron  until  the  War  of 

1812.S3 

First  Capture  of  a  British  Ship  of  War 
IN  the  War  of  1812 

The  factors  leading  up  to  the  War  of  1812  are  com¬ 
plex,  and  there  are  several  views  as  to  the  real  causes. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  essay  to  attempt  an  adjudi¬ 
cation  of  the  controversy,*'*  but  certain  general  facts  can 
be  stated.  In  the  context  of  naval  history  it  is,  perhaps, 
especially  justifiable  to  emphasize  the  maritime  or  com¬ 
mercial  factors.  The  embargo  was  repealed  by  Jefferson 
on  1  March  1809  after  considerable  bitterness  had  been 
aroused  in  the  maritime  areas  of  ^^ew  England  which  had 
home  the  brunt  of  the  complete  stoppage  of  all  overseas 
trade.  The  Non-Intercourse  Act  which  refused  trade  with 
both  Britain  and  France  was  still  on  the  books.  The 
Jeffersonian  attempts  at  isolation  had  proved  useless  and 
caused  considerable  distress.  So,  finally  on  1  May  1810 
Congress  passed  the  so-called  Macon’s  Bill  No.  2,  restor¬ 
ing  commercial  intercourse  with  both  Britain  and  France 
and  offering  the  first  power  which  recognized  neutral 
rights  the  bait  of  refusing  to  trade  with  the  other  if  it 
still  refused  to  recognize  neutral  rights.  It  was  the  last 
clause  which  was  to  cause  difi^iculties  and  push  us  into 
war.  Both  the  British  and  French  had  been  violating 
neutral  rights  equally,  but  Napoleon  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  win  the  goveniment  of  the  United 
States  to  his  side.  He  notified  President  IMadison  in  a 
rather  equivocally  worded  note  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  which  had  authorized  the  seizing  of  American 
ships  in  French  ports  and  other  violations  of  our  neutral¬ 
ity,  were  revoked  as  of  1  November.  ^ladison  did  not 
see  the  trap  and  by  a  proclamation  on  2  November  said 
that  in  three  months  time  non-intercourse  would  be  re¬ 
vived  against  Great  Britain  if  she  did  not  repeal  the 
Orders  in  Council  concerning  contraband  goods  and  seiz¬ 
es  Preble,  Essex,  p.  19. 

84  See  Julius  'W.  Pratt,  Expansionists  of  1812,  (Macmillan 
1925),  Warren  H.  Goodman,  “The  Origins  of  the  War  of  1812,” 
The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  1941-1942,  171. 
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ing  of  American  ships.  Great  Britain  took  no  action  so 
non-intercourse  went  into  effect  on  11  February  1811. 
Meanwhile  new  congressional  elections  were  held  and  the 
so-called  ‘Svar  hawks”  led  by  Henry  Clay  became  extreme¬ 
ly  powerful  in  Congress.  They  looked  to  the  conquest  of 
Canada  and  the  acquisition  of  more  lands.  They  per¬ 
suaded  Madison  that  war  was  necessary  so  on  1  June  he 
asked  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain  on  the  grounds  of  impressment,  violations  of  the 
three-mile  limit,  paper  blockades,  and  Orders  in  Coun¬ 
cil.®®  War  was  declared  cn  18  June  1812  with  the  west¬ 
erners  and  southerners  voting  for  it,  and  the  maritime 
areas  generally  against  it.®®  Another  paradox  was  that  the 
British,  who  were  really  suffering  under  the  new  embargo, 
had  repealed  their  Orders  in  Council  on  16  June  1812, 
but  the  news,  of  course,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  stop  the 
war.  Thus  the  war  theoretically  for  sailors  rights,  but 
more  probably  due  to  western  expansions  started,  and  it 
lasted  until  1  December  of  1811  with  neither  side  gain¬ 
ing  anything. 

David  Porter  was  given  the  command  of  the  Essex  in 
August  of  the  summer  before  the  war  began  even  though 
he  did  not  attain  the  rank  of  Captain  until  17  July  1812. 
When  he  went  aboard  the  Essex  he  took  David  Farragut, 
who  was  just  ten  years  old,  along  with  him  as  a  Midship¬ 
man.  Farragut  reports  in  his  journal  that  the  Essex, 
which  was  part  of  the  coast  squadron  under  Commodore 
Rodgers,  was  the  “smartest”  in  the  squadron  and  that 
Porter  was  complimented  highly  by  Commodore  Rodgers. 
The  crew  was  so  well  trained  that  they  were  able  to  be 
divided  into  three  watches,  and  that  arrangement  was  car¬ 
ried  on  until  the  ship  was  captured.  On  Christmas  day, 
1811,  one  unfortunate  incident  occurred  when  the  Essex 
dragged  anchor  and  was  blown  aground  off  Newport, 
Rhode  Island  during  a  northeaster.  Due  to  the  wind,  and 
the  weight  of  the  ice  forming  on  the  rigging  and  masts 

85  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  and  Henry  Steel  Commager,  The 
Growth  of  the  American  Republic,  (Oxford  University  Press, 
1942),  I,  408-415. 

86  Captain  Dudley  W.  Knox,  A  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  (New  York,  1936),  p.  82. 
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from  the  sleet,  she  almost  heeled  over.  The  crew  was  all 
set  to  cut  her  masts  down  when  the  storm  abated,  so  all 
that  was  lost  was  her  main  and  mizzen  topgallant  masts 
which  were  blown  away.®^ 

No  other  notable  incident  occurred  until  the  unneces¬ 
sary  war  with  England  started  which  found  the  Essex 
lying  at  New  York.  She  was  ready  for  sea  three  weeks 
after  the  declaration  of  war.  Only  one  of  her  crew  re¬ 
fused  to  serve  against  the  British,  and  he  claimed  that 
he  was  a  British  citizen.  When  it  was  learned  that  he 
was  actually  an  American  the  crew  tarred  and  feathered 
him  before  releasing  him. 

On  11  July  off  Bermuda  Captain  Porter  fell  in  with  a 
British  transport  convoy  escorted  by  the  Minerva,  32  guns, 
and  by  night  cut  out  and  captured  a  brig  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  troops  aboard.  The  captured  British  officers 
were  anxious  to  see  a  fight  between  the  Essex  and  the 
Minerva,  and  Captain  Porter  viewed  the  idea  favorably. 
He  stood  toward  the  convoy  hoping  the  Minerva  would 
come  out  to  fight  a  single  ship  action,  but  much  to  the 
amazement  of  the  British  prisoners,  the  Minerva  refused 
to  leave  the  protecting  guns  of  the  convoy.  It  was  futile 
for  the  Essex  to  try  to  attack  her  while  in  the  convoy  so 
there  was  no  battle.®* 

A  few  days  later  on  13  August  1812,  the  Essex,  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  merchant  ship  and  flying  the  British  flag,  fell 
in  with  the  sloop  of  war  Alert,  Captain  Langhorne,  mount¬ 
ing  eighteen  32  pound  carronades  and  two  long  12 
pounders,  manned  by  38  men.*®  Upon  sighting  the  Alert 
to  the  windward  Captain  Porter  ordered  full  sail  and 
then  put  drags  out  astern  to  slow  the  ship  down.  This 
move  led  Captain  Langhorne  to  believe  she  was  trying  to 
escape  so  he  pursued  her.  The  crew  of  the  Essex  went 
to  quarters  and  all  was  ready  for  action  except  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  gun  ports.  The  Alert  caught  up  with  the 
Essex  and  fired  a  gun  to  bring  her  to.  When  she  hove  to 
the  Alert  passed  under  her  stern  and  at  this  point  the 

87  Loyall  Farra^t,  The  Life  of  David  Glasgow  Farragut, 
embodying  his  journal  and  letters,  (New  York,  1879),  p.  13. 

88  L.  Farragut,  Life  of  Farragut,  p.  15. 

89  Preble,  Essex,  p.  22. 
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British  colors  were  hauled  down  and  the  American  ensign 
run  up.  The  British  gave  three  cheers  and  fired  a  broad¬ 
side  of  grape  and  canister,  but  the  Alert  was  too  far  abaft 
the  beam  to  have  the  shot  enter  the  Essex’s  ports  so  it 
bounced  harmlessly  off  her  hull.  Captain  Porter  had  the 
helm  put  over  and  gave  the  British  a  broadside  with  the 
tampions  still  in  the  guns.  It  was  too  late  for  the  British 
to  escape  and  eight  minutes  later  the  Essex  was  alongside, 
at  which  point  the  British  struck  their  colors.  This  was 
the  first  vessel  of  war  taken  from  the  British,  and  even 
though  it  was  an  unequal  contest  the  news  stirred  the 
country.®® 

After  the  capture  of  the  Alert  an  incident  happened 
which  illustrates  the  type  of  disci))line  and  training  that 
Captain  Porter  had  aboard  his  ship.  Captain  Porter  had 
the  habit  of  calling  frequent  fire  drills  to  test  the  neiwes 
of  the  crew  and  to  prepare  them  for  emergencies.  Every 
man  was  supposed  to  get  to  quarters  as  fast  as  he  could 
with  his  cutlass  and  blanket  when  the  cry  ‘‘fire”  was 
passed.  One  night  when  the  ship  was  crowded  with  pri¬ 
soners,  a  coxswain  of  the  Alert  planned  a  mutiny  of  the 
prisoners.  When  young  Earragut  awakened  and  saw  the 
man  standing  by  his  hammock  with  a  pistol,  he  realized 
something  was  wrong  and  remained  motionless  until  the 
man  passed.  Then  he  ran  and  told  Captain  Porter  what 
he  had  seen.  Porter  rushed  out  of  his  cabin  crying  “Fire! 
Eire!”  Earragut  reported  that  the  effect  was  wonderful. 
The  mutineers  did  not  realize  what  was  happening  until 
the  crew  was  at  quarters  and  the  boarders  were  ordered 
to  seize  them.®^  Thus  the  tested  discipline  of  the  Essex’s 
crew  saved  them  from  a  bloody  mutiny. 

Early  in  September  the  Essex  arrived  back  off  I^ew 
York  where  she  eluded  a  British  squadron,  consisting  of 
the  frigates  Acosta  and  Shannon,  and  the  brig  Ringdove^ 
which  tried  to  decoy  Captain  Porter  to  come  within  gun 
shot.  They  put  on  a  sham  fight,  but  Captain  Porter,  who 
was  aloft,  saw  the  trick  and  put  on  full  sail  to  get  away. 
The  British  pursued  and  the  Acosta  was  so  near  by  night- 

90  L.  Farragut,  Life  of  Farragut,  pp.  15,  16. 
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fall  that  Captain  Porter  tacked  the  ship  to  attack  her 
signally  at  night.  However,  the  night  was  so  dark  and  the 
rain  so  heavy  that  the  two  ships  passed  in  the  dark  with¬ 
out  seeing  each  other.  Farragut  noted  that  it  was  an  act 
of  Providence  that  the  two  ships  did  not  collide  at  night 
as  much  damage  would  have  been  done  to  both  vessels  and 
many  lives  lost  in  a  useless  fight. The  Essex  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Delaware  River  to  replenish  her  water  and 
stores.  She  arrived  there  on  3  September®®  after  having 
captured  a  total  of  ten  prizes  on  her  first  cruise  in  the 
War  of  1812. During  the  following  six  weeks  she  was 
fitted  out  for  what  was  to  be  her  final  voyage  under 
American  colors. 

Last  Cruise  of  the  Essex 

The  Essex  sailed  on  her  final  voyage  28  October  1812 
from  the  Delaware  River  to  join  Commodore  Bainbridge’s 
squadron.  According  to  Captain  Porter’s  orders  which  he 
received  on  6  October  1812,®°  the  Essex  was  to  rendezvous 
first  at  Porto  Praya  and  secondly  at  Fernando  Roronha, 
Brazil.  Other  places  of  rendezvous  were  also  designated 
and  he  was  further  instructed  to  cruise  in  the  track  of  the 
British  Indiamen  for  a  specified  time  and  if  he  failed  to 
fall  in  with  his  superior  ofiicer  he  was  at  liberty  to  act 
according  to  his  own  discretion.®®  As  he  failed  to  join 
the  squadron  Captain  Porter  made  use  of  this  last  provi¬ 
sion  on  26  January  1813  when  he  set  sail  from  St.  Cather¬ 
ine,  near  Brazil,  for  a  raid  into  the  Pacific.  According 
to  Captain  Porter’s  Journal  he  had  already  mentioned  this 
plan  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Hayy  and  to  Commodore 
Bainbridge  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war,  and  both  of 
them  thought  it  a  good  one  although  no  official  action  was 
taken.  The  season  was  late,  but  due  to  news  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Hornet  and  other  reports.  Captain  Porter  saw 
his  course  lay  between  attempting  this  bold  expedition 
and  possible  capture  or  blockade.®^  The  supply  situation 
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would  be  poor,  but  Captain  Porter  planned  to  live  off  bis 
captures  in  the  Pacific  and  make  use  of  neutral  ports  in 
Chile.  Originally,  he  planned  to  use  Port  Conception  as 
a  base  of  supplies,  but  as  it  turned  out  Valparaiso  was 
used  generally.  The  audacity  of  such  an  expedition  was 
even  greater  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Essex  had 
not  been  coppered,  which  made  her  slower,  or  had  any 
major  repairs  for  five  years.  She  was  fourteen  years  old 
when  she  started  her  voyage  around  the  Horn,  the  first 
American  warship  to  do  so. 

The  voyage  around  the  Horn  was  marked  by  one  very 
heavy  storm  which  Captain  Porter  said  was  the  worst 
he  had  ever  experienced.  The  storm  struck  the  end  of 
February  and  continued  through  3  March  when  the  Essex 
had  passed  80°  W.  and  was  off  Patagonia.  It  blew  from 
the  west  so  there  was  great  danger  of  being  blown  ashore 
and  of  such  intensity  that  the  Essex  was  enabled  to  wear 
only  once.  Then  on  3  March  a  tremendous  sea  broke  over 
the  ship  which  burst  the  gun-deck  ports,  stove  in  the  boats 
on  the  quarter  deck  and  did  other  damage.  The  water 
burst  through  the  port  gun  ports  flooding  the  ’tween  deck 
area  thus  causing  a  tremendous  amount  of  free-surfaee 
which  is  a  major  element  in  decreasing  the  stability  of  a 
ship.  For  a  moment  the  crew  was  badly  upset.  Captain 
Porter  said  that  only  by  the  action  of  the  men  at  the 
wheel  and  a  few  others  was  the  ship  saved  after  the  first 
shock.***  Admiral  David  Farragut,  who  was  serving 
aboard  the  Essex  as  a  Midshipman,  in  his  journal  says 
in  commenting  on  the  storm,  “This  was  the  only  instance 
in  which  I  ever  saw  a  regular  good  seaman  paralyzed  by 
fear  at  the  dangers  of  the  sea.”**  He  reported  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Kingsbury,  the  boatswain’s  mate,  rallied  the  crew 
when  he  told  them,  “Damn  their  eyes,  to  put  their  best 
foot  forward  as  there  was  one  side  of  her  left  yet.”^** 
After  this  terrible  sea  struck  the  Essex,  many  of  the  ma¬ 
rines  and  sailors  were  so  terrified  that  they  were  seen  on 
their  knees  in  prayer.  Then  under  the  leadership  of  the 
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Captain,  First  Lieutenant,  and  officers  of  the  watch  the 
tars  succeeded  in  gettinj^  the  ship  before  the  wind  and 
secure  again.  The  storm  subsided  late  on  3  March,  and 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  builders  that  the  Essex  stood  such 
a  test  as  she  underwent.  > 

On  6  March,  the  Essex  anchored  at  the  Island  of  Mocha,’ 
off  Chile,  where  the  crew  killed  some  wild  hogs  and  horses 
for  food.  Unfortunately  one  man  was  killed  accidentally 
while  on  the  hunting  expedition.  After  taking  on  sui> 
plies,  the  Essex  sailed  for  Valparaiso.  She  looked  into 
the  port  on  13  starch  while  flying  the  British  flag,  but 
as  there  was  a  British  whaler  and  several  Spanish  ships 
at  anchor  Captain  Porter  decided  to  leave  for  a  couple  of 
days  in  the  hope  of  capturing  the  British  whaler  after 
she  came  out.  Another  reason  for  leaving  was  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Porter  did  not  want  the  Spanish  ships,  which  were 
about  to  sail,  to  learn  of  the  presence  of  an  American 
Frigate  and  spread  the  news.^®^  Farragut  reports  that 
the  Captain  called  the  men  aft  at  this  time  and  made  a 
speech  showing  the  advantage  of  abstaining  from  the 
pleasures  of  being  in  port,  and  that  they  might  enjoy 
themselves  more  in  the  future.  The  speech  brought  a 
burst  of  applause  and  a  determination  to  abide  by  his 
.^ill  102  This  illustrates  the  loyalty  that  Captain  Porter 
demanded  and  received  from  his  men.  On  15  March 
1831,  Porter  returned  and  was  well  received  at  Valparaiso 
by  the  authorities  which  was  the  reason  he  decided  to  use 
Valparaiso  generally  as  a  supply  base. 

The  raids  on  enemy  shipping  began  after  the  Essex  was 
provisioned.  She  was  also  needed  to  protect  our  own 
whalers  after  Chile  had  declared  her  independence  from 
Spain  with  our  blessings.  The  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Peru 
sent  out  cruisers  against  American  shipping  in  retaliation. 
The  Peruvian  corsairs  coupled  with  British  whalers  who 
held  letters  of  Marque  were  doing  serious  damage.  The 
first  capture  was  made  by  the  Essex  on  25  !March.  It 
proved  to  be  the  Peruvian  schooner  Mereyda  which  had 
previously  captured  two  American  whalers  and  had  their 
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captains,  Gardner  and  West,  aboard.  From  these  men. 
Captain  Porter  learned  that  there  were  on  the  coast  of 
Peru  and  Chile  twenty-three  American  ships  and  ten 
British  ships  that  they  knew  of.  Thus  Porter  had  a  large 
group  of  American  ships  to  protect,  and  about  four  million 
dollars  worth  of  British  property  exposed  to  him  for 
seizure.^®® 

While  cruising  among  the  Galapagos  Islands  the  Essex 
captured  the  Georgi-anna  and  two  smaller  British  whalers 
on  29  ^larch.  As  the  Georgianna  was  fairly  well  built 
Captain  Porter  ordered  her  to  be  equip])ed  as  a  cruiser, 
and  Lieutenant  Downes  was  placed  in  command.  The 
work  of  outfitting  her  was  completed  by  8  May  when  she 
hoisted  the  American  colors  and  fired  a  salute  of  seven¬ 
teen  guns.  Porter’s  squadron  of  two  vessels,  the  Essex 
and  the  Georgianna,  did  very  well.  The  Atlantic  was 
captured  on  25  ^Fay.  She  proved  to  be  superior  to  the 
Georgianna  as  a  sailing  ship  so  after  25  June  the  armament 
of  the  Georgianna  was  Sihifted  to  the  Atlantic  in  the  Bay 
of  Guayaguie.  In  her  brief  tour  of  duty  the  Georgianna 
had  managed  to  take  three  prizes  by  herself.  By  the  time 
Captain  Porter  was  ready  to  sail  from  the  Bay  of  Guaya¬ 
guie  he  was  extremely  s>hort  of  men  to  man  his  prizes 
and  so  short  of  officers  that  Midshipman  Farragut,  age 
twelve,  was  sent  as  prize-master  of  the  whale  ship  Bar¬ 
clay 

The  incident  of  giving  responsibility  to  one  so  .young 
as  Farragut  shows  that  Captain  Porter  had  faith  that 
his  men  would  obey  an  officer  appointed  by  him.  Farra¬ 
gut  had  orders  to  proceed  with  the  other  prizes,  escorted 
by  the  Essex  Junior,  which  the  Atlantic  had  been  re¬ 
named.  The  captain  of  the  Barclay  was  to  do  the  actual 
navigating  and  Farragut  was  to  control  the  men  sent  from 
the  Essex.  The  captain  of  the  Barclay,  on  being  given 
orders  to  sail  refused  and  said  that  he  would  shoot  any 
man  who  dared  touch  a  rope  without  his  orders.  Farragut 
immediately  warned  him  that  if  he  came  topside  with 
his  pistols  be  was  going  overboard.^®®  Farragut  then  took 

lOS  Porter,  Journal,  I,  119-123. 

104  L.  Farraf^t,  Life  of  Farragut,  p.  22-26. 

105  Ibid.,  pp.  25-26. 
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complete  charge  of  the  ship  and  got  underway  with  the 
fleet.  He  sailed  her  all  the  way  to  V alparaiso  in  company 
with  the  rest  of  the  prizes.  Thus  the  first  admiral  of  the 
United  States  Xavy  obtained  his  first  command.  Under 
Captain  Porter,  Farragut  had  been  well  disciplined  and 
fitted  for  the  responsibility  he  assumed. 

Finally,  after  six  months  of  cruising  around  the 
Galapagos  with  many  captures,  the  Essex  was  in  need  of 
repair.  Her  seams  needed  caulking,  her  bottom  needed 
scraping  and  coppering,  and  the  rat  situation  was  bad. 
Therefore,  Captain  Porter  decided  to  proceed  three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  southwestward  to  the  Marquesas  Islands.  The 
passage  across  was  one  of  uniform  good  weather  and  no 
unusual  events  occurred.  On  23  October  a  landfall  was 
made  off  what  was  supposed  to  be  Hood’s  Island.  Porter 
then  sailed  to  the  northwestward  and  after  some  investi¬ 
gation  ]>ut  into  Massachusetts  Bay,  Madison  Island,  in 
the  Washington  group. 

Here  he  found  the  natives  friendly,  but  they  were  being 
attacked  by  a  hostile  tribe  called  the  Hoppahs.  Captain 
Porter  took  advantage  of  this  to  establish  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  Gottanewa,  chief  of  the  natives  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  and  warned  the  Hoppahs  if  they  attacked  he 
would  use  force.  Finally  after  sending  a  gun  ashore  and 
mounting  it  on  one  of  the  hills  near  Massachusetts  Bay 
on  29  October  the  Hoppahs  w'ere  driven  from  the  nearby 
hills.  To  end  the  affair,  a  detachment  took  the  Hoppah 
stronghold  where  at  least  five  Hoppahs  were  killed.  Peace 
was  then  made.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  was 
one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  Gottanewa  remembered,  and 
illustrates  the  damage  that  white  men  did  upon  entering 
these  South  Sea  Islands.  All  told,  there  were  19,200  men 
in  the  island  at  the  time  Porter  arrived  there^®“  and  the 
superiority  given  by  modern  arms  overawed  them. 

In  Captain  Porter’s  Journal  there  is  an  excellent  de¬ 
scription  of  the  customs,  traditions,  and  life  of  these  South 
Sea  islanders.  It  is  especially  valuable  since  the  natives 
had  only  on  a  few  occasions  been  in  contact  with  the 
whites  and  hence  had  not  been  corrupted  or  exposed  to 
106  Porter,  Journal,  II,  53. 
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white  man’s  diseases.  The  traditions  of  the  islanders  were 
still  maintained,  and  Captain  Porter  was  able  to  find  out 
and  consider  evidence  of  archeolofrical  interest  as  to  where 
the  natives  believed  they  came  from  and  how  they  mi¬ 
grated.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  assemble  the  gen¬ 
eral  facts  and  stories  that  Captain  Porter  tells  of  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  natives  of  ^Madison  Island. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  Gattanewa ;  Oataia  and 
Ovanova,  his  wife,  came  from  an  island  called  Vavao, 
(somewhere  below  Madison  Island)  and  they  brought 
with  them  some  plants.  Their  descendants  supposedly 
peopled  the  island.  Xow  among  the  Friendly  Islands 
there  is  an  island  called  Vavao  which  produces  the  same 
sort  of  produce  as  Madison  Island  or  as  the  natives  call 
it  Xovaheevah.  Madison  Island  is  located  about  140°  W 
and  8°  55'  S.  The  Friendly  Islands  are  about  thirty-five 
degrees  to  the  westward.  Thus  this  journey  was  over  two 
thousand  miles  and  was  made  in  what  were  called  double 
canoes.  These  canoes  are  made  of  many  pieces  fitted  to¬ 
gether  to  make  a  canoe  over  fifty  feet  in  length.  Some  of 
them  are  as  wide  as  six  feet  and  six  feet  deep.  For 
searching  for  new  lands,  two  canoes  were  secured  together 
by  beams  lashed  across.  A  triangular  sail,  made  of  a  matt 
similar  to  shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  is  used.  It  is  placed 
in  an  inverted  position  and  the  hypotenuse  forms  the  foot 
of  the  sail,  to  which  the  boom  is  secured.  Paddles  are 
used  in  calm  weather  to  work  the  canoes.  According  to 
a  Britisher  found  in  the  Marquesas,  while  he  was  there, 
over  eight  hundred  men,  women  and  children  had  left  in 
search  of  other  lands  and  only  in  one  instance  had  they 
been  heard  of  again.  Therefore,  it  was  a  customary  prac¬ 
tice  for  these  people  to  migrate  to  new  lands  across  the 
seas.  Porter  says  that  one  whole  tribe  almost  left  during 
one  of  the  wars. 

Now  to  get  back  to  the  actual  movement  of  Oataia  from 
Vavao  to  Novaheevah.  In  1812  it  was  believed  that  the 
winds  generally  blew  from  the  eastward  which  would  make 
it  impossible  to  get  so  far  to  the  windward  in  such  a  rig. 
However,  Captain  Porter  maintains  that  this  "was  not  the 
case  and  that  the  winds,  sometimes  for  several  days,  blew 
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from  the  northwest  as  well  as  from  the  southwest  which 
removes  the  difficulty  of  jretting:  from  the  leeward  to  the 
windward  islands  and  makes  possible  the  westward  ex¬ 
pansion.  Captain  Porter  records  that  he  made,  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  Washington  Islands,  nine  degrees  of  longitude 
easterly  in  three  days  with  X.N.E.  to  N.W.  winds.  Thusi 
in  twelve  days  he  could  have  made  the  passage  from  the 
Friendly  Islands  to  the  Washington  Islands.^®^  So  it  is 
possible  that  Oataia  could  have  come  from  Yavao  as  he 
had  places  to  stop  and  could  have  made  use  of  several 
different  times  when  the  wind  was  from  the  X.W. 

Captain  Porter  on  19  November  1813,  took  possession 
of  Madison  Island  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  by 
raising  the  American  flag  over  the  fort  at  !^^assachusett^ 
Bay  and  firing  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns  from  the  artil¬ 
lery  mounted  there  which  was  returned  by  the  shipping 
in  the  harbor.  This  claim  to  possession  was  later  repudi¬ 
ated  by  Congress.  Still,  w'hen  later  American  expedi¬ 
tions  stopped  at  ^fadison  Island,  the  natives  asked  when 
Captain  Porter  was  coming  back  and  remembered  his 
visit  as  a  great  and  pleasant  event. 

After  the  Hoppah  War,  peace  reigned  until  trouble 
arose  with  the  Typees  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  By 
27  November  affairs  were  so  acute  that  a  force  of  sailors 
and  marines  under  Lieutenant  Downes,  who  was  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Essex  Junior  set  out  on  a  punitive  expedi¬ 
tion  with  friendly  natives.  After  greatly  enlarging  the 
expedition  with  natives.  Lieutenant  Downes  succeeded  in 
burning  most  of  the  enemy’s  villages  in  a  two  day  cam¬ 
paign.  After  this  campaign,  the  natives  were  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  superior  power  of  the  Americans,  and 
made  overtures  of  peace.  One  of  the  ways  they  illus¬ 
trated  their  loyalty  was  for  each  tribe  to  come  and  build 
houses  in  a  village  near  the  shore  for  the  crew  and  for 

107  Ihid.,  pp.  55,  77,  137  (This  reference  is  for  the  whole 
paragraph.)  The  above  material  that  Captain  Porter  recorded 
is  one  of  the  by-products  of  the  Navy’s  work.  This  early  w’ork 
of  exploration,  recording,  and  describing  is  the  forerunner  of 
future  exploring  expeditions  such  as  Commodore  Wilkes’.  I 
digressed  on  the  subject  of  the  natives’  migratory  habits  to 
show  how  a  general  eastward  settlement  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  could  have  been  effected  from  southeast  Asia. 
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workshops.  After  this,  friendly  relations  were  main¬ 
tained  with  the  natives  and  both  parties  benefited  from 
trading.  The  sailors  enjoyed  pleasant  shore  leave  while 
the  ships  were  refitted  and  the  rats  were  smoked  out. 

Two  incidents  occurred,  besides  one  attempted  mutiny 
among  the  prisoners,  whioh  need  not  be  considered,  which 
gave  Captain  Porter  an  opportunity  to  test  the  loyalty  of 
his  crew.  The  first  was  when  Robert  Dunn,  quarter¬ 
master,  who  was  threatened  by  the  officer  of  the  watch 
with  punishment  for  some  neglect  of  duty,  said  the  time 
for  which  he  enlisted  had  expired  and  if  he  was  punished 
he  would  never  do  duty  again  in  the  ship.  (This  type  of 
incident  was  one  which  often  faced  naval  commanders 
of  Porters  time,  and  his  method  of  handling  it  I  consider 
excellent.)  !Most  of  the  rest  of  the  crews  enlistment  was 
up  too  which  made  the  problem  acute.  Captain  Porter 
informed  Dunn  that  he  would  be  punished  and  put  ashore 
without  being  permitted  duty  again.  He  then  explained 
to  the  rest  of  the  crew  that  any  whose  time  was  out  were 
free  agents;  that  he  would  reenlist  any  who  wished  and 
give  them  the  usual  rewards;  that  such  as  refused  to 
enlist,  but  would  do  duty  might  remain  aboard  but  re^ 
ceive  no  pay  or  prize  money  and  that  on  refusing  this  he 
would  put  them  ashore.  All  the  crew  signed  back  except 
one  member  who  just  did  duty  until  he  was  sent  home.' 
The  officers  and  crew  solicited  pardon  for  Dunn  so  Cap^ 
tain  Porter  pardoned  him  from  being  put  ashore.  This 
settlement  kept  the  crew  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Xavy, 
and  stopped  complaints  about  the  length  of  service. 

The  second  incident  occurred  when  Captain  Porter  Avas 
about  to  leave  Madison  Island.  The  island  with  its  plen¬ 
tiful  food  of  breadfruit,  cocoanut,  and  pigs,  and  beautiful 
women,  who  were  free  with  their  charms,  had  great  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  sailors.  Many  hated  the  idea  of  leaving. 
Then,  on  9  December,  after  the  ships  had  been  overhauled 
and  provisions  were  on  board,  Cajftain  Porter  stopped 
liberty  for  the  crew.  He  felt  they  had  better  leave  as  au 
American  ship  had  put  into  ^Massachusetts  Bay  so  news 
of  her  presence  there  probably  had  leaked  out.  Three 
members  of  the  crew  were  caught  when  they  went  ashore 
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for  a  parting  kiss,  and  Captain  Porter  had  them  put  to 
work  in  chains  which  effectively  prevented  a  recurrence 
but  caused  considerable  discontent.  On  Sunday,  when  it 
was  the  custom  to  visit  other  ships,  one  Robert  White 
declared  on  board  fhe  Essex  Junior  that  the  crew  of  the 
Essex  would  not  weigh  anchor  and  if  compelled  to  they 
would  in  three  days  after  leaving  port  hoist  their  own 
flag.  Captain  Porter  learned  of  this  and  musfered  the 
crew  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  deck  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  He  had  his  cutlass  with  him  and  he  placed  it  on  the 
capstan.  Captain  Porter  then  told  the  crew  that  he  had 
learned  of  the  report;  and  said,  “Perhaps  there  may  be 
some  grounds  for  this  report.  Let  me  see  who  are  and 
who  are  not  disposed  to  obey  my  orders.  You  who  are 
inclined  to  get  the  ship  under  way  come  on  the  starboard 
side.  You  who  are  otherwise  disposed  remain  where  you 
are.”^08  All  then  walked  over  to  the  starboard  side.  He 
then  called  up  White,  an  Englishman,  and  questioned  him. 
White  denied  the  report  and  Captain  Porter  had  all  who 
had  visited  the  Essex  Junior  on  Sunday  step  forward. 
He  asked  each  of  them  if  they  had  heard  the  report  to 
which  they  replied  they  had.  Then  Captain  Porter  turned 
to  White  and  said,  “Run,  you  scoundrel,  for  your  life 
The  fellow  then  went  over  the  starboard  gangway.  Por¬ 
ter  warned  the  crew  not  to  repeat  such  an  affair,  and  he 
ordered  the  fiddle  to  strike  up  “The  Girl  I  Left  Behind” 
as  the  ship  got  underway.  The  Essex  J unior  accompanied 
the  Essex  when  she  left  Madison  Island  12  December 
1813  for  the  coast  of  Chile  and  the  rest  of  the  prizes  were 
left  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Gamble  of  the  marines 
who  held  the  fort.^^® 

Nothing  eventful  occurred  on  the  passage  to  Chile  but 
Admiral  Farragut  comments  on  the  training  that  the  crew 
underwent  during  the  voyage  with  the  following  words 

Every  day  the  crew  were  exercised  at  the  ‘great  gun,’  small 
arms,  and  single  stick.  And  I  will  here  mention  the  fact 
that  I  have  never  been  on  a  ship  where  a  crew  of  the  old 

108  Porter,  Journal,  II,  142. 

100  L.  Farragut,  Life  of  Farragut,  p.  30. 
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Essex  was  represented,  but  that  I  found  them  to  be  the  best 
swordsmen  on  hoard.  They  had  been  so  thoroughly  trained 
as  boarders  that  everj'  man  was  prepared  for  such  an  emerg¬ 
ency  with  his  cutlass  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  a  dirk  made  by  the 
ship’s  armorer  from  a  file,  and  a  pistol. 

Naturally,  the  British  upon  hearing  of  the  destruction 
of  their  whaling  fleet  hastened  to  send  vessels  after  the 
Essex.  The  Phoebe  and  Cherub  were  sent  to  Chile  as  Avell 
as  the  Tagas  which  arrived  after  the  battle.  Other  vessels 
were  sent  to  the  China  seas.  New  Zealand,  Timor,  New 
Holland,  and  the  River  La  Platte.  Thus  quite  a  sizable 
force  was  after  the  Essex.^^^ 

The  Essex  and  the  Essex  Junior  arrived  off  Chile  12 
January  1814,  and  looked  into  Conception  and  Valparaiso 
where  only  three  British  vessels  were  found.  Although 
the  Chilian  government  was  not  too  friendly  by  this  time 
Captain  Porter  upon  hearing  that  the  Phoebe  36, 
commanded  by  Captain  Hillyar.  was  expected,  decided 
to  wait  for  her  at  Valparaiso.  Early  in  February  the 
Phoebe  36  arrived,  but  she  had  the  sloop  of  war.  Cherub 
20,  Captain  Tucker,  also  with  her.  The  arrival  of  the 
latter  surprised  Captain  Porter.  The  Cherub  mounted 
18  thirty-two  pound  carronades,  eight  twenty-four’s  and 
two  nine’s  on  the  quarter  deck  and  forecastle,  and  her 
crew  mustered  180  men.  The  Phoebe  mounted  30  long 
18  pounders,  16  thirty-two  pound  carronades,  one  howit¬ 
zer,  and  six  three  pounders  in  the  tops,  and  had  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  men.^^®  The  Essex  in 
opposition  had  40  thirty-two  pound  carronades,  and  6  long 
twelve  pounders,  and  a  complement  of  2.55  men.  The 
Essex  Junior  had  10  eighteen  pound  carronades  and  10 
short  six-pounders  with  a  complement  of  60  men.*^^  Thus 
the  British  had  a  force  of  eight-one  guns  and  500  men  to 
the  American’s  sixty-six  guns  and  305  men.  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  the  Essex  had  short  range  carronades  while 
the  Phoebe  had  long  18  pounders.  This  defect  in  the 
Essex’s  armament  was  noted  in  a  report  of  John  Downes 

112  Porter,  Journal,  II,  159. 

113  Ibid.,  p.  130. 

114  Preble,  First  Cruise  of  the  Essex,  p.  29. 
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who  inspected  the  Essex  in  October,  1811,  and  Captain 
Porter  had  requested  a  change  in  her  armament  which 
was  refused. 

When  the  English  appeared,  a  whole  w^atch  or  one- 
third  of  the  Essex  crew'  was  ashore  on  liberty.  Captain 
Ilillyar  on  learning  of  this  from  a  British  merchantman, 
placed  himself  on  the  Essex’s  port  quarter  and  the  Cherub 
to  the  leeward  about  a  half  a  mile.  On  gaining  the  Essex’s 
quarter.  Captain  Ilillyar  put  his  helm  down  and  luffed 
up  on  the  Essex’s  bow,  coming  within  about  fifteen  feet 
of  the  Essex.  By  this  time,  the  Essex’s  crew  was  back 
on  board,  for  as  soon  as  the  enemy  had  appeared  a  gun 
was  fired  and  a  signal  hoisted  for  ‘‘all  men  and  boats  to 
return.”  Captain  Ilillyar,  seeing  the  situation  of  all  men 
at  quarters  sent  his  compliments.  Porter  replied,  “You 
have  no  business  w'here  you  are.  If  you  touch  a  rope- 
yarn  of  this  ship,  I  shall  board  instantly.”^^’  The  British 
backed  down  and  stayed  in  the  harbor  for  some  days  tak¬ 
ing  on  provisions  before  they  went  outside  to  blockade  it. 

Captain  Ilillyar  refused  single  ship  action  which  Por¬ 
ter  offered,  and  once  w'hen  the  Phoebe  and  Essex  got  with¬ 
in  gun  shot  of  each  other  Captain  Ilillyar  ran  down  for 
the  Cherub.  This  annoved  the  Americans,  but  may  be 
justified  as  Captain  Hilly ar’s  purpose  was  to  destroy  the 
Essex  and  he  w'as  taking  no  chances.  The  Phoebe  flew  a 
motto  flag  of  “Free  trade  and  sailor’s  rights,”  while  the 
Essex  had  “God,  our  country,  and  Liberty;  Tyrants  offend 
them.”  Finally,  upon  learning  of  the  force  being  sent 
out  against  him.  Captain  Porter  decided  to  leave  Val¬ 
paraiso,  but  the  occasion  for  so  doing  however  w'as  acci¬ 
dental.  On  28  !March  1814,  a  blow  came  from  the  south 
and  parted  the  port  cable  and  dragged  the  starboard  an¬ 
chor  leeward.  Captain  Porter  immediately  got  sail  on  the 
ship  and  decided  to  try  to  pass  to  the  windw'ard  of  the 
blockading  force  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay.  On  rounding 
the  point  a  heavy  squall  struck  the  ship  and  carried  away 
the  main-top-mast,  along  wnth  the  men  on  the  maintop 
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gallant  yard."*  Farragut’s  account  says  the  top-gallant 
sails  had  been  ordered  down  when  the  squall  struck  and 
though  the  top-sail  halyards  were  let  go,  the  yards  jammed 
and  w^ould  not  come  down."®  Thus,  the  Essex  was  almost 
free  when  the  maintopmast  went. 

Captain  Porter  tried  to  regain  the  common  anchorage, 
but  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  He  anchored  in  a  small  bay 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  leeward  of  the  harbor 
battery  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off  shore.  Captain  Ilillyar  then  attacked  the 
crippled  Essex  in  a  neutral  bay  with  his  superior  force 
of  the  Phoehe  and  the  Cherub  at  55  minutes  after  3  P.3»[. 
The  unequal  contest  was  fought  bravely  by  the  Americans. 
Captain  Porter  tried  to  get  close  enough  to  the  Phoehe 
to  board  her,  and  once  tried  to  run  aground.  Finally  the 
situation  was  such  that  the  Essex  was  in  hopeless  condi¬ 
tion.  The  Phoehe  and  Cheruh  pounded  her  with  their 
long  guns,  from  a  distance  too  great  for  those  of  the  Essex 
to  have  any  effect.  Captain  Porter  struck  at  twenty 
minutes  after  6  P.M,  It  was  ten  minutes  after  the  colors 
were  down  and  an  opposite  gun  fired  that  the  British 
ceased  fire.  There  were  only  a  couple  of  eases  of  desertion 
from  the  guns,  and  Cajitain  Porter  praised  the  conduct 
of  the  crew’  which  fought  for  such  an  unparalleled  length 
of  time  against  great  odds. 

The  losses  of  the  Essex  in  the  action  were  58  killed,  6G 
wounded,  and  31  missing.  ]Most  of  those  missing  prob¬ 
ably  drow’iied  when  at  one  point  Captain  Porter  ordered 
all  over  the  side  who  wished  to  swim  for  shore,  due  to  a 
fire.  Captain  Hilly ar  reported  a  loss  of  4  killed  and  7 
wounded  on  the  Phoehe,  and  one  killed  and  3  w^ounded 
on  the  Cheruh.^-^ 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  opinions  of  Admiral  Farra- 
gut  who  at  the  time  was  a  Midshipman.  He  considered 
the  original  and  greatest  error  w’as  in  attempting  to  regain 
the  anchorage.  The  reasons  were  if  the  Essex  had  run 
before  the  wind  she  might  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
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Phoehe  and  taken  her  by  boarding:,  and  secondly  if  she 
had  gotten  by,  the  chase  would  have  been  unequal  as  the 
Chenib  was  a  dull  sailer  so  the  Essex  would  have  had  at 
least  a  single  ship  action.  The  second  great  error  con¬ 
sisted  in  not  beaching  the  Essex  as  soon  as  there  was  no 
chance  of  success  so  that  one  broadside  was  seaward.  This 
would  have  prevented  raking.  Farragut  then  felt  she 
could  have  been  fired  when  it  was  necessary  to  leave.^^^ 

The  final  action  of  the  Essex  for  the  United  States  was 
Farragut’s  first  battle.  He  records  in  his  journal,  “I  shall 
never  forget  the  horrid  impression  made  upon  me  at  the 
sight  of  the  first  man  I  had  ever  seen  killed.  lie  was  a 
boatswain’s  mate  and  was  fearfully  mutilated.  It  stag¬ 
gered  and  sickened  me  at  first ;  but  they  soon  began  to  fall 
around  me  so  fast  that  it  all  appeared  like  a  dream  and 
produced  no  etfect  on  my  nerves.”  I  think  this  statement 
expresses  why  men  are  able  to  stand  so  much  in  battle. 
Another  example  of  coolness  under  battle  conditions  was 
when  Midshipman  Isaacs  reported  that  a  quarter-gunner 
named  Roach  had  deserted  his  post.  Captain  Porter 
turned  to  him  and  said,  “Do  your  duty,  sir.”^-^ 

Captain  Hillyar’s  action,  both  when  he  first  arrived  and 
in  attacking  Porter,  seem  unjustifiable  except  that  he 
was  adhering  to  orders  to  capture  the  Essex  with  the  least 
possible  risk  to  his  vessel  and  crew.  This  he  did  and 
after  the  action  helped  Captain  Porter  with  the  wounded 
and  sent  the  crew  back  to  the  United  States  in  the  Essex 
Junior. 

Captain  Porter’s  continuing  to  fight  as  long  as  he  did 
is  justified  for  several  reasons.  The  main  one  being  that 
in  the  days  of  sail  the  element  of  chance  or  luck  often 
determined  the  outcome  of  a  naval  battle  and  he  might 
have  succeeded  in  boarding  the  Phoehe.  Another  is  that 
Captain  Porter  by  continuing  the  fight  put  the  two  British 
ships  out  of  active  participation  in  the  war  for  about  six 
months.  Surrender  cannot  be  based  on  an  individual 
situation,  but  should  be  based  on  the  overall  effect. 

The  Essex  was  lost  to  the  American  iJ^ayv’,  but  the  price 
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she  had  exacted  from  her  victor  and  the  fruits  of  her  last 
voyage  alone  more  than  balanced  the  loss.  Captain  Por¬ 
ter,  in  his  report  of  the  final  cruise,  estimated  that  “to 
possess  the  Essex  it  has  cost  the  British  nearly  six  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.”^^^  K^ot  only  were  American  vessels  pro¬ 
tected  during  the  period  of  her  Pacific  activity,  but  in 
addition  to  this  the  British  navigation  in  the  Pacific  was 
completely  broken  up.  Below  I  have  listed  the  captures 
made  by  the  Essex  between  December,  1812,  and  March, 
1814:  ■ 

1812 


December  12 

Brig  NocMon 

24 

Schooner  Elizabeth 

1813 

March  25 

Schooner  Nereyda 

29 

Whale  Ship  Barclay 

Mav  2 

Whale  Ship  Moiitezumas 

Whale  Ship  Georgiana 

Whale  Ship  Policy 

Whale  Ship  Atlantic 

"  28 

Whale  Ship  Greenwich 

July  13 

Whale  Ship  Catherine 

Whale  Ship  Bose 

Whale  Ship  Hector 

Whale  Ship  Cherlton 

September  13 

Whale  Ship  Seringapatam 

Whale  Ship  New  Zealander 
Whale  Ship  Sir  Andreiv  Hammon 

Captain  Porter  estimated  the  value  of  the  actual  dam¬ 
age  done  in  the  Pacific  alone  at  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  and  even  in  her  final  battle  the  Essex  did  so  much 
damage  that  both  British  ships  had  to  return  home  for 
repairs.  In  addition  to  this  the  men  of  the  Essex  had 
lived  off  the  enemy  since  leaving  the  United  States.  Each 
prize  had  served  as  a  supply  or  store  ship  and  considerable 
advances  in  pay  had  been  given  to  the  officers  and  crew. 

To  judge  the  career  of  such  a  ship  as  the  Essex  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  hut  she  certainly  deserves  a  prominent  place  in 
123  Porter,  Journal,  II,  139. 
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American  naval  history.  The  patriotic  offering  for  the 
building  of  the  Essex  made  by  the  citizens  of  the  seaport 
of  Salem  in  1798  was  well  justified  when  we  recall  that 
her  original  cost  was  only  $154,687.77,  a  small  fraction 
of  the  value  of  the  prizes  taken  on  her  final  voyage  alone 
not  to  mention  the  value  of  her  overall  services.  She  was 
the  first  public  vessel  of  the  United  States  to  carry  our 
flag  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  around  the  Horn, 
besides  capturing  the  first  armed  prize  of  the  War  of  1812. 
Even  though  she  never  had  any  hard  battles  prior  to  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  her  convoy  work  was  of  tremend¬ 
ous  value  in  the  Xaval  War  with  France  and  in  the 
Barbary  Wars.  The  value  of  her  convoy  and  diplomatic 
work  is  the  hardest  to  estimate  and  often  in  considering 
naval  warfare  this  side  is  overlooked,  but  I  feel  that  the 
Essex’s  greatest  service  to  her  country  was  this  work  which 
bolstered  our  expanding  commerce  usually  without  overt 
battle  with  enemy  ships.  The  Essex’s  effect  in  the  ^ledi- 
terranean  was  often  similar  to  that  of  a  fleet-in-being. 

As  well  as  destroying  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  one  of 
the  basic  objects  of  a  Xavy  is  the  protection  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine  and  both  types  of  service  were  performed 
by  the  Essex  during  her  short  career. 

Aside  from  her  actual  accomplishments,  few  ships  have 
ever  had  such  a  famous  series  of  commanders  as  Preble, 
J.  Barron,  Bainbridge,  Stewart,  Cox,  Campbell,  Rodgers, 
Smith,  and  Porter.  In  addition  two  of  the  most  famous 
men  of  our  early  Xavy  Stephen  Decatur  and  David  Farra- 
gut,  received  their  early  training  on  her  decks,  the  latter 
receiving  his  only  wound  while  aboard 

After  her  capture  by  the  British,  the  Essex  was  re¬ 
paired  and  towed  to  England  where  she  was  placed  on  the 
list  of  His  Britanic  Majesties  Ships.  One  report  says 
she  was  serving  as  a  convict  ship  at  Kingston,  Jamaica 
in  1833.  She  was  finally  sold  at  auction  at  Somerset 
House  by  order  of  the  British  Admiralty  on  6  July  1837 
and  w’as  reported  as  “The  Essex,  42,807,  tons,  then  lying 
at  Kingston. That  was  the  ignoble  end  of  the  gallant 
Essex. 

124  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  On  Naval  ^YarJare,  (Little,  1948). 
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The  request  for  dismissal  was  granted,  with  rather  bad 
grace,  as  the  letter  of  dismissal  shows : 

At  a  Church  meeting  at  the  Teacher’s  house,  June  25th. 
The  Church  having  received  a  petition  from  our  bretheren 
and  sisters  living  in  the  District  wherein  they  desire  a  dis¬ 
mission  from  us  for  themselves  and  their  children,  in  order 
to  be  a  church  of  themselves.  The  Church  giveth  answer 
as  followeth:  That  although  we  cannot  praise  or  justify  our 
bretheren’s  proceeding  as  far  as  they  have  done  in  order  to 
be  a  church  of  themselves  without  advising  with  or  using 
means  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Church  they  belonged  to: 
yet  at  the  request  of  our  bretheren  and  sisters,  and  for  peace 
sake  we  permit  them  and  their  children  to  become  a  church 
of  themselves:  provided  they  have  the  approbation  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Elders  and  messengers  of  some  other  churches  in 
communion  with  us,  that  shall  assist  at  their  church  gather¬ 
ing  and  ordaining  them  a  pastor.  And  until  they  have  so 
done,  they  continue  members  of  this  church.  And  so  we 
commit  them  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  prajnng 
that  they  may  have  divine  direction  and  assistance  in  the 
great  work  they  are  upon,  and  that  they  may  become  an 
holy  and  orderly  and  ])eaceable  church,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  add  to  them  of  such  as  are  within  their  own  limits, 
many  such  as  shall  be  saved.  The  above  answer  was  twice 
distinctly  read  to  the  bretheren  of  the  Church  before  it  was 
voted,  and  then  consented  to  by  the  vote  of  the  church, 
nemine  contradicente. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Prescott  was  accordingly  ordained. 
Sept.  23,  1713.  Among  those  present  were  the  elders  and 
messengers  of  five  churches — Cambridge,  Lynn,  Marble¬ 
head,  Beverly  and  Salem  Village.  Mr.  Koyes  of  the  First 
Church  did  not  attend.  Rev.  Mr.  Green  gives  a  brief 
(118) 
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account  of  it.  “Sept.  23 :  I  went  with  my  wife  to  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Prescott.  We  gathered  the  Church  in 
ye  morning  at  Capt.  Gardner’s.  Mr.  Cheever  was  chosen 
^lodcrator  and  bagan  with  prayer.  Mr.  Prescott  preached 
2  Corrin.  5  &  19  v.  Mr.  Shepard  gave  ye  charge  and  I 
ye  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  Mr.  Blowers  concluded.” 
Osborne'’  comments — “In  all  the  history  of  the  separation 
of  towns  and  precincts,  of  which  our  legislative  and  muni¬ 
cipal  history  funiishes  many  notew'orthy  instances  down 
to  the  present  time,  there  has  rarely  been  a  division  more 
earnestly  pursued  or  more  stubbornly  resisted  than  that 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Middle  Precinct 
of  Salem.” 

The  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle  Precinct 
were  now  centered  about  their  parish  meetings.  The  par¬ 
ish  was  distinct  from  the  church  organization,  and  was, 
in  reality,  the  town.  In  these  meetings,  the  schools,  roads, 
raising  men  and  money  in  time  of  war  and  the  support 
of  preaching  were  acted  upon.  They  were  still  taxed  by 
the  town  of  Salem  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  tow 
and  for  schools,  but  they  soon  demanded  separate  schools 
in  their  own  districts.  These  schools  were  not  entirely 
free,  the  town  paying  for  those  wdio  could  not  pay  for 
themselves. 

The  first  move  towards  the  establishment  of  a  school 
was  made  by  Rev.  Joseph  Green  of  Salem  Village  (Dan¬ 
vers  Highlands),  whose  two  little  boys  had  now  reached 
school  age.  The  town  of  Salem  had  voted  on  !May  20, 
1700,  to  give  15  pounds  for  “teaching  children  to  read, 
write  and  cypher  outside  ye  bridge,  for  three  years,”  but 
apparently  nothing  had  been  done  about  it,  and  little 
children  were  obliged  to  make  the  long  journey  through 
the  woods  to  Salem  to  attend  schools.  Mr.  Green  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  schoolhouse  started,  but  it  progressed 
slowly,  so  a  room  was  hired  in  the  house  of  Mr.  James 
Houlton  (50  Prospect  Street,  now  marked  by  a  bronze 
tablet)  and  Widow  Katherine  (Hodges)  Daland  of  Salem 
town  was  engaged  to  keep  a  Dame  School  in  1708.  Since 

5  Historical  Sketch  by  Theodore  Osborne  in  “History  of 
Essex  County.” 
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the  money  to  pay  her  was  not  forthcomiii"  from  the  town 
of  Salem,  the  impatient  dominie  paid  her  out  of  his  salary. 

Assistance  Avas  asked  from  the  town  of  Salem,  and  on 
!^[areh  24,  1711/12  Salem  voted  to  allow  them  five 
pounds  yearly,  for  3  years,  for  a  school  where  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  would  be  taught.  A  committee 
met  at  once  and  decided  to  purchase  the  old  house  of 
Robert  Pease  in  Gap  Lane,  (62  Central  St.),  with  20  rods 
of  land  “to  improve  as  a  schoolhouse  for  the  education  of 
our  children.”  One  room  was  prepared  for  immediate 
use,  and  Widow  Katherine  Daland  was  the  teacher  in  the 
first  public  school  in  town.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
this  work  were  Capt.  John  Gardner,  yeoman,  John  Os¬ 
borne,  husbandman,  Samuel  Cook,  Jr.,  cooper,  Jacob 
Read,  Samuel  Osbourne,  husbandman,  Robert  Wilson,  car¬ 
penter,  Samuel  Cook,  husbandman,  William  Osborne,  Jr., 
husbandman,  Henry  Cook  and  Joseph  Buxton.  On  Mch. 
25,  1712,  the  Pease  property,  house  and  three  quarters 
acre  of  land,  was  deeded  to  Capt.  Gardner  by  Robert 
Pease’s  son  Isaac.  Capt.  Gardner  deeded  ten  twelfths 
of  the  house  and  all  the  land  to  the  men  of  the  committee 
for  five  j)ounds,  keeping  the  rest.  In  1739,  the  town 
voted  to  build  a  new  schoolhouse  here  and  about  1840  the 
old  house  was  removed  and  a  new  one  built.  In  1857  the 
school  house  lot  was  sold  by  “the  inhabitants  of  School  Dis¬ 
trict  Ko.  3  in  South  Danvers”  to  Andrew  Curtis,  bounded 
on  Central  Street  41  feet  and  9  inches.  The  schoolhouse 
was  divided,  one  half  remodeled  into  the  dwelling  house 
at  62  Central  Street,  the  other  half  moved  to  16  Tremont 
Street,  where  they  still  stand.  The  Bowditch  school  was 
then  built.  The  original  house  on  this  land  is  now  (1950) 
still  standing  at  11  Winter  Street,  in  sorry  condition,  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  torn  down  soon. 

After  Mr.  Prescott  was  chosen  as  the  minister  for  the 
new  church,  a  meeting  was  called  on  May  27,  1712  “to 
Consider  of  Bulding  a  Dwelling  hous  for  ye  minister  or 
els  to  allow  Sumthing  to  Mr.  Prescot  and  he  Buld  a  hous 
for  himself.”  Later,  the  inhabitants  were  asked  “to  Con¬ 
sider  whether  they  will  please  to  give  unto  Mr.  Prescot 
towards  ye  Bulding  his  Hous  ye  Rocks,  timber  and  nails 
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not  used  about  ye  meeting  hous.”  But  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing,  ‘‘Voted  that  ye  inhabitants  will  give  Prescot  ye 
Rocks  except  ye  Ilorsblocks,  ye  timber,  allso  except  ye 
Joyce,  and  will  give  him  also  about  8000  of  Shingle  nails 
that  ware  left.”  It  was  “xVgreed  that  ye  inhabitants  will 
subscribe  to  ye  buldiug  of  A  hous  for  ye  minister”  and 
“Voted  that  ye  inhabitants  will  put  their  money  in 
papers.”  This  is  the  first  record  of  this  manner  of  con¬ 
tribution,  which  led  to  the  present  system  of  envelopes 
for  church  contributions.  At  a  later  meeting,  the  direc¬ 
tions  are  more  exydicit — “every  person  shall  paper  their 
money  and  write  thereon  the  Sum  and  Their  names  that 
they  are  pleased  to  Contribute  and  that  the  Deacons  with 
!Mr.  David  Foster  are  desired  to  take  Care  of  the  Money 
and  give  an  account  to  the  parish  at  their  !Mareh  meeting 
of  the  Sum  and  Persons  names,  with  the  sum  Eveiw  per¬ 
son  pays  in — that  soe  the  parish  may  know  what  they  con¬ 
tribute.” 

The  new  meeting  house  now  became  the  civic  center  of 
the  ^riddle  Precinct.  The  calls  to  the  earliest  meetings 
were  probably  by  w'ord  of  mouth,  but  after  the  building 
was  completed,  the  written  call  to  the  inhabitants  for  a 
meeting  was  posted  on  the  door.  On  May  27,  1712,  it  was 
“Agreed — that  befor  any  Publick  meeting  their  be  notis 
Giuin:  two  saboth  days  before  ye  meeting,  on  ye  meeting 
hous,  and  that  shall  be  counted  a  Legal  M’^arning.” 

As  soon  as  the  new  meeting  house  was  finished,  arrange¬ 
ments  for  its  care  were  necessary.  Since  there  were  no 
fires,  no  carpets,  no  lights,  little  paint  or  window  glass, 
the  work  was  light.  At  first,  the  “weddow  parnol”  who 
lived  nearby,  did  this  work.  Then  a  clause  appeared  in 
the  church  warrants  “to  chuse  Som  Sutiable  parson  to 
Sweep  the  meeting  house  from  time  to  time.”  In  April, 
1720,  “They  then  agreed  with  Samuel  Stace  to  Ring  the 
bell  euery  night  at  nine  of  the  Clock  and  euery  Sabboth 
day  and  to  sweep  the  meeting  house  for  what  the  In- 
habetance  will  giue  the  said  Stace  on  year.”  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee  at  “the  house  of  Daniel  Epes  [at  the 
head  of  Buttonwood  Lane]  with  Samuel  Stacy  to  make 
an  agreement  about  Ringing  the  bell  and  sweeping  the 
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meeting  house  Agreed  by  the  committee  and  samuel  Stacy 
that  sd.  Stacy  will  obblidge  himself  to  Ring  the  Bell  and 
sweep  the  meeting  house  this  year  beginning  at  Aprill  1 
da  1722  as  formerly.  Viz:  uppon  the  Bounty  libberality 
and  free  Will  of  the  Inhabbitants  what  they  will  be  pleased 
to  bestow  uppon  him — also  sd.  Stacy  doth  give  up  all  that 
was  Due  l)efore  and  begins  a  Xew:  This  Aprill  The  first 
1722.”  lie  was  re-appointed  year  after  year  on  these 
terms,  and  in  1726  he  is  called  “the  bellman.”  In  March, 
1729,  it  was  “Voted  that  Samuel  Stacy  is  choisin  to  ring 
the  bell  and  swepe  the  meting  house  &  desiered  to  Keep 
an  account  what  Inhabytants  Giue  him  &  to  giue  an 
account  to  Mr.  David  Foster  of  the  Same  and  hee  bring¬ 
ing  In  the  next  march  metting  sd.  account.”  In  1735, 
“Voted  Sam’l  Whittemore  to  ring  ye  Bell  &  Sweep  ye 
Meeting  house,  if  he  sees  cause,  &  ye  Com:te  is  to  agree 
with  him  for  payment  of  ye  same  or  with  any  other  Per¬ 
son,  if  they  can’t  agree  with  sd.  Whittemore.”  In  1737, 
Stacy  was  again  appointed  and  served  until  1747.  Os¬ 
borne  says  “the  title  “sexton”  does  not  appear  in  the  old 
records,  perhaps  because  the  Puritans  of  that  day  thought 
that  sexton  (or  as  it  was  then  pronounced  “saxton”  or 
“Saxon”  being  a  shortening  of  “sacristan”)  savored  too 
much  of  church  formality.  After  1750  w'e  find  the 
“saxen”  or  “saxton”  spoken  of  in  the  records. 

The  money  for  the  minister’s  salary'  and  the  necessary 
church  expenses  were  raised  partly  by  a  rate  or  tax  on  the 
people  and  partly  by  voluntary  contributions.  From  the 
very  first,  it  was  difficult  to  raise  the  money,  for  this  was  a 
farming  population  (“the  ffarmers”  as  they  were  scorn¬ 
fully  called  by  the  people  of  the  First  Parish)  and  they 
lived  largely  by  barter  and  exchange.  The  entire  history 
of  dealings  between  the  parish  and  their  minister  shows 
how  scarce  money  was.  The  minister  had  been  promised 
eighty  pounds  a  year,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  received 
the  full  amount.  A  box  was  placed  near  the  door  of  the 
meeting  house,  and  strangers  were  expected  to  put  some 
contribution  into  it.  When  the  rates  did  not  produce 
enough  money  for  the  minister’s  salary,  it  was  proposed 
to  give  him  “the  strangers  money”  but,  put  to  vote,  it  was 
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decided  that  “Mr.  Prescott  shall  have  one  halfe  of  ye 
money  contributed  by  straingers  and  ye  Inhabitants  ye 
other  halfe.”  Some  years  later,  when  collections  were 
more  difficult,  he  was  given  the  whole  of  the  strangers 
money.  In  October,  1723,  the  warrant  states  “Whereas 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Benjamin  Prescott  hath  had  Extrord- 
inary  Charges  k  Repeated  Deaths  in  his  family  for  ye  year 
past  [his  wife  and  two  children]  Therefore  these  are  to 
give  notice  to  ye  Inhabitants — that  they  Consider  of  ^Ir. 
Prescotts  present  Circumstances,  and  whether  they  Will 
add  20  pounds  more  to  his  Salery  for  this  year.”  But  “it 
Passed  in  ye  Negative.”  A  month  later,  however,  this 
action  was  taken  and  his  salary  was  raised  to  £100  a  year. 

At  first  the  moneys  were  collected  and  disbursed  by  a 
committee  apywinted  at  the  church  meetings,  then  by  the 
Constables,  but  on  ^farch  25,  1721,  the  Inhabitants  were 
asked  “to  Consider  whether  they  will  Chuse  a  Treasurer 
for  the  Parrish”  and  at  the  meeting  on  March  31st,  Abel 
Gardner  was  chosen  the  first  Treasurer.  A  week  later 
“This  may  signifie  to  Whom  it  may  consern — that  I  being 
Chosen  Treasurer  do  refuse  to  serve.  Abel  Gardner.”  On 
May  22,  1721,  David  Foster  was  chosen  treasurer,  and 
served  for  fifteen  years. 

Collector’s  Warrant. 

To  Mr.  Jacob  Eeed,  Collector,  Greeting. 

We  the  subscribers  being  chosen  and  appointed  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  Parrish  in  the  Town  of  Salem,  To  make  and  Proportion 
a  Hate  on  the  Inhabitance  of  said  Parrish  for  the  payment 
of  ye  Rev’rd  Mr.  Benjamin  Prescott  as  minister  of  said 
Parrish,  and  wee  having  proportioned  the  same  on  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  sd.  Parrish  You  are  Therefore  in  his  Majesties 
Name  hereby  Required  to  Collect  and  Receive  of  the  severall 
Persons  named  in  the  within  list  the  severall  Sums  of  money 
sett  against  their  respective  Names,  the  wholl  sum  amount¬ 
ing  to  fourty  Eight  Pounds  three  shillings,  and  pay  in  the 
same  that  is  to  say  the  one  half  of  said  sum  at  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  October  Next  Ensuing  the  Date  hereof  and 
ye  Remainder  at  on  or  before  the  first  Day  of  aprill  Next, 
unto  Mr.  David  foster  Treasurer  for  this  Parrish :  And  if 
any  Person  or  Persons  shall  neglect  or  Refuse  to  pay  what 
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they  are  Rated  or  Assessed,  you  are  to  Distrain  the  poods 
or  chatties  of  ye  Person  or  Persons  soe  Refusing  for  ye  Pay¬ 
ment  of  the  same  and  for  want  of  goods  or  Chatties  Wheron 
to  Make  Distress  you  are  to  seize  the  body  or  bodyes  of  the 
person  soe  refusing,  and  him  or  them  to  committ  to  the 
common  Goal  in  Salem  untill  he  or  they  pay  or  satisfie  the 
sum  or  sums  that  they  are  Rated  or  Assessed:  Unless  the 
same  or  any  Part  thereof  with  Due  Application  to  the  quar¬ 
ter  or  Generali  Sessions  Shall  be  Abated. 

Dated  in  Salem  June  12  day  1721. 

Sam’ll  Gardner 
Dan’ll  Epes 

Danl’l  Epes,  Clerk.  Sam’ll  King 

Dan’ll  Macktier 
Thorndick  Proctor. 

^yhereas  Mr.  Jacob  Reed  and  Mr.  John  Tarball  were  col¬ 
lectors  In  ye  middle  Parish  in  Salem  In  the  year  1721  and 
had  Then  the  Rates  of  sd.  Parrish  Committed  to  them  to 
Collect  which  Rates  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £86-1  (Viz) 
£80  to  the  Reve’nd  Mr.  Benj’n  Prescott  for  his  Salery:  and 
the  remaining  part  of  the  above  Sum  is  allowed  to  Mr.  David 
Foster  as  Treasurer  of  sd.  Parish  for  Expences  In  his  many 
Suits  at  Law  with  The  Collectors  that  had  not  paid  him: 
Together  with  the  Abatements  and  what  the  Law  gives  the 
above  Reed  and  Tarball  for  their  Service  for  collecting  which 
maks  the  above  sum :  For  which  sum  Mr.  David  Foster  hath 
given  a  Receipt  in  full  to  sd.  Reed  and  Tarball:  Therefore 
we  doe  give  unto  Mr.  David  Foster  a  full  Discharge  of  the 
above  sd.  Sum  . 

Salem-  March  1  day,  1723/4.  Per  order  of  The  Committee 

Daniel  Epes  Clerk. 

The  first  list  of  rates  in  the  Church  Record  is  in  June, 
1721,  and  contains  154  names.  The  total  amount  to  be 
collected  by  Jacob  Reed  and  John  Tarball  was  82  pounds, 
17  shillings,  and  the  individual  rates  varied  from  two 
pounds  ten  shillings,  to  one  shilling — the  widow’s  mite. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  collection,  it  was  ‘‘voted 
that  the  committee  take  the  direction  of  the  law  to  gather 
the  minister’s  rates  this  year.”  So  the  Record  contains  a 
truly  fearsome  legal  document,  well  calculated  to  scare 
delinquents  into  prompt  payment.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
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ever,  if  any  one  was  actually  sent  to  the  “eoramon  "aol” 
for  non-payment  of  chnrch  rates,  nor  did  the  lefjal  warrant 
produce  prompt  payment.  Each  year  the  warrant  was 
in  the  same  severe  terms,  and  each  year  there  were  delin¬ 
quents.  One  list  of  rates  assessed  in  1728  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  1743.  To  make  matters  still  more  difficult, 
the  depreciated  ciirrency  of  the  times  fell  in  value  and 
although  the  minister’s  salary  was  raised  to  one  hundred 
pounds,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  then  to  two  hundred 
pounds,  a  pencil  note  in  the  Record  gives  this  amount  as 
equal  to  66  2/3  pounds  specie,  less  than  the  80  pounds 
granted  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  The  result 
of  this  was  a  bitter  controversy,  lasting  many  years,  and 
culminating  in  a  lawsuit. 

Perusal  of  these  old  records  show  that  our  forefathers 
were  as  free  to  appoint  committees  as  their  descendants 
are  today.  One  of  those  ancient  committees  has  come 
down  to  us — the  Prudential  Committee.  It  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  1722  “Voted — Capt.  Sam’ll  Gardner  Daniel 
Epos  Thorndike  Proctor  William  Oshurn  Thomas  Mac- 
kentire  be  chosen  for  a  committee  to  manage  the  pruden- 
tiall  affairs  for  this  Parrish”  and  each  succeeding  year 
the  church  warrants  contained  a  reference  to  the  Pru¬ 
dential  Committee. 

^[eanwhile,  the  new  parish  was  growing.  Yearly,  new 
names  appear  in  the  List  of  Rates  and  the  amount  raised 
increased  from  £86-17  shillings  in  1721  to  £240-4  shill¬ 
ings  six  pence  in  1738.  From  time  to  time,  in  the  church 
warrants,  appear  requests  for  seats  or  pews.  Usually  these 
were  refused  or  ignored,  but  there  were  so  many  applica¬ 
tions  that  finally,  in  1726  they  considered  “whether  or 
no  the  seats  below  should  be  moved  into  a  Range  Thereby 
making  Room  for  Pews.”  The  next  year  it  was  granted 
that  “ye  sd.  petitioners  shall  have  ye  hindermost  seat  in 
the  front  Gallery  of  ye  men  to  build  up  a  seat  for  Them¬ 
selves  as  they  shall  see  meet.”  The  difference  between 
the  pews  and  the  seats  is  clarified  by  a  line  in  an  English 
book,  describing  an  old  English  church.  This  describes 
the  Jacobean  box  pew  of  the  people  of  quality,  contrasting 
with  the  narrow  Gothic  benches  of  the  common  folk.  When 
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the  English  settlers  came  to  England,  they  brought 
with  them  the  customs  of  Old  England. 

In  1731,  Desire  Marsh,  Sarah  Felton  and  others  “de¬ 
sire  that  you  would  grant  them  the  Hind  Seat  in  the  Gal¬ 
lery  att  the  East  End  of  the  meeting  house.”  This  was 
“soe  far  granted  that  the  petitioners  have  leave  to  build 
A  Seat  over  the  women’s  Galery  Duroiiig  the  pleasure 
of  the  inhabitants  and  no  longer — to  keep  itt  up  and  that 
they  build  itt  in  half  year  from  this  Date  and  that  the 
Committe  order  ye  building  of  itt  as  to  the  lenghth  heighth 
breadhth  and  Depth  of  said  seat.” 

Applications  still  continued,  so  in  1733/4  it  was  voted 
to  “chuse  a  Committee  for  the  whole  Regulation  of  the 
Pews.”  Apparently  this  Committee  was  inactive,  for  in 
1735  “Voted  that  ye  Same  Committe  stand  good  and  are 
chosen  to  regulate  ye  affairs  about  ye  Pews  that  was  last 
year  and  yt  they  bring  in  their  report  of  wt  they  have 
done  att  ye  Next  parrish  meeting.”  Still  nothing  was 
accomplished  and  at  the  March  8,  1736  meeting  it  was 

Voted  that  ye  Comm  :te  ab  :o  ye  Pews  be  Earnestly  de¬ 
sired  to  do  something  concerning  them  this  Spring,  or  as 
Soon  as  may  bee  Conveniently. 

This  brought  action  and  two  weeks  later  the  committee 
reported  that 

We  have  according  to  ye  Desire  View’d  &  measured  ye 
Meetinghouse  below  in  order  to  move  ye  Seats,  and  make 
pews,  and  we  find  that  You  may  have  eight  Seats  of  a  side 
which  will  Contain  as  many  persons  as  they  do  now,  wanting 
three  or  four — And  you  may  have  Twelve  Pews  of  ab:o  5 
feet  and  5  inches  Square,  and  the  Charge  of  Moveing  & 
Fixing  ye  Seats  in  their  proper  place,  will  be  ab;t  three 
pounds. 

This  report  was  accepted  and  it  was 

Voted  To  Make  Pews,  and  ye  Number  Twelve,  of  ye  Contents 
of  Ab:o  5  feet  &  5  inches  Square,  And  that  they  be  sett  att 
Ten  pounds  price  Each — Voted  That  ye  pews  now  to  be 
Built  be  raised  3  Inches  from  ye  floor  of  ye  Meeting  house 
and  no  more,  and  yt  they  be  built  as  high  from  their  floor 
as  ye  Old  pews  are,  from  their  floor,  and  they  that  have 
them  are  to  build  them  att  their  own  Cost,  and  move  ye 
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Seats  att  their  own  Cost,  Voted  That  those  persons  yt 
have  ye  Pews  pay  in  Ten  pounds  to  ye  Com  :t  Chosen  for  yt 
purpose,  att  their  admittance,  and  Build  their  pews  and 
finish  them  by  ye  first  Day  of  May  Next,  and  if  any  or  either 
of  them  fail,  then  the  Comitte  is  hereby  fully  Impowered 
to  Sell  his  or  their  pews  to  ye  Highest  bidder. 

Notes  on  page  3,  Volume  1  of  the  Record: 

William  Curtices  Abatements : 

Joseph  Sybley  0  15  00 

William  henfield  0  4  00 

Thomas  Green  0  4  00 

John  Harwood  0  4  00 

Sam’ll  Pudney  0  7  00 

Jon’th  Nurse  0  3  00 

William  Curtice  0  10  00  what  the  law  for  gathering 

2  06  00 

Jonathan  Nurses  Abatements: 


John  Nurse 

1  00 

Dan’ll  Epes 

23 

John  Harwood 

00  4 

John  Jacobs 

18 

Thomas  Green 

00  4 

John  Waters 

14 

William  Henfield 

00  4 

Capt.  Endicott 

9 

John  Marsh 

00  3 

Shelton  Felton 

7 

Samuel  King 

7 

1  02  5 

Ezekiel  Marsh 

6 

Jonath  Nurse  for  gathering  00-10 

Thorndick  Procter  7 

Jonath  Harwood  Sr. 

0  8 

Ezekiel 

5 

Jonathan  Marsh 

0  5 

Douty 

5 

Assessors  the  same: 

Wife 

6 

Daniel  Epes,  Clerk 

Marble 

5 

David  Foster,  Treasurer 

Sept  18th-1735  3  5  0 

Sept.  23  3  0  0  Daniel 

Feb.  7-1735  5  0  0 

to  mending  ye  windows  meetinghouse  5-2 

0  16  7 
Aba  5 

0  17  0 

Rev’d  Benjamin  Prescotts  Sallery  Brought  to  Two  Hundred 
Pounds. 
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The  new  arrangements  made  a  second  “seating  of  the 
meeting  house”  necessary  in  1736/7.  Lots  were  drawn 
for  first  choice  of  the  pews  “to  such  Persons  as  said  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  Think  most  Suitable.”  The  prices  ranged 
from  five  to  fifteen  pounds  for  each  pew.  “Mr.  Wm. 
Shillowbeer  paid  to  the  Committee  Fifteen  pounds  (Viz:) 
Ten  pounds  for  the  Pew  and  five  pounds  towards  building 
sd.  pews  and  moveing  the  seats.”  Deacon  Abraham 
Pierce,  that  good  man,  ordered  his  pew  sold  and  the 
money — twelve  pounds — given  to  the  poor.  The  commit¬ 
tee  alloted  Pew  Jfo.  6  to  the  Ministry  and  “the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  voted  to  give  ye  Rev’d  Mr.  Prescott  that  pew  (and 
ye  Building  of  itt)  which  ye  Com’t  for  pews  alloted  to 
him.”  The  cost  of  the  seats  is  not  mentioned,  but  the 
name  and  location  of  each  person’s  seat  is  carefully  listed. 
It  was  “voted  to  lay  out  &  Dispose  of  ye  pew  money  in 
Clabbording  &  Repairing  ye  meeting  house.” 

The  schools  claimed  attention  at  this  time.  In  ]\[arch, 
1738,  it  was  “Voted  to  Chuse  5  men  to  Regulate  Schools, 
and  chose  Viz:  Jona:  Buxton,  Jasper  R’eedham,  Samuel 
Felton,  Benj  :a  Southwick  &  Daniel  Pudinton,  and  that 
the  ab’o  Comitte  be  Impowered  to  Receive  what  mony  is 
Necessary  for  this  present  Year,  out  of  the  Town  Trea¬ 
sury,  or  out  of  any  other  persons  Hands  where  itt  is  Due, 
to  pay  for  Schooling  and  to  make  Report  of  their  Doings 
att  ye  Next  Annual  meeting  in  March,  of  what  they  Have 
Expended  and  on  whom,  and  ye  Said  Com  :t  to  Chuse 
Suitable  persons  to  keep  Reading  &  writing  schools  in  said 
Parish  and  to  satisfy  them  for  ye  Same,  and  the  Major 
part  of  said  Com  :t  Have  full  power  to  Act  on  ye  Affair. 
Voted  that  ye  Parish  Comittee  be  Desired  to  talk  with  a 
man  to  keep  a  School  in  this  parish  for  Learning  Lattin, 
Writeing  Cyphering  &  Reading,  and  call  a  meeting,  & 
make  Report  att  ye  Said  ]\reeting  of  their  Doings,  as  soon 
as  they  can  Conveniently.” 

In  the  Warrant  of  November  9th,  1742,  the  Inhabitants 
were  asked  to  decide  “whither  ye  will  keep  a  school  this 
Winter  or  any  Part  thereof  or  whither  ye  Inhabitants  will 
keep  any  School  at  all.  It  past  in  ye  Negative.  It  being 
put  to  vote  Whither  ye  Inhabitants  will  act  on  ye  Affair 
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of  Mr.  Daniel  Gardner,  Relateing  to  ye  Rights  he  Claims 
in  ye  Meeting  House  in  Behalf  of  his  Grandfather.  It 
past  in  ye  Negative.” 

Another  meeting  was  held  that  same  month  ‘‘To  con¬ 
sider  what  method  ye  Inhabitants  will  take  with  Capt. 
Samuel  Endecott  Relateing  to  school  mony  which  is  now  in 
his  hands,  he  Neglecting  to  pay  ye  Same.  It  being  put  to 
vote  Whither  ye  Inhabitants  will  give  Capt.  Sam’ll  Ende¬ 
cott  ye  School  mony  which  is  now  in  his  hands — It  past 
in  ye  Negative.  Voted — That  ye  Affair  Relateing  to  ye 
School  mony  now  in  Capt.  Sam’ll  Endecotts  Hands  be 
Left  to  ye  School  Com  :t  to  Regulate  &  Settle  as  they  see 
meet.” 

The  following  year,  the  people  living  in  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  parish  asked  for  schools  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  on  November  21,  1743  “Voted  that  ye  Inhabi¬ 
tants  Liveing  in  ye  westerly  part  of  the  Parrish  Shall  have 
there  Part  of  ye  School  Money  this  Year  and  that  the 
same  Com:te  Receive  it  this  Year  that  did  Last  year 
Voted  that  ye  Inh  :a  Living  in  ye  Northfield  [from  Cen¬ 
tral  Street  east  to  the  river]  Have  their  Proportion  of  ye 
School  money  this  Present  Year  Viz:  the  Fosterses, 
Jacobses  Waterses  and  Smalls  and  that  Lieut.  John  Waters 
Receive  the  money  for  them.  Voted  that  the  Expence 
of  Dan’ll  Epes  Jr.  Dan:ll  Gardner  and  John  Procter  Jr: 
be  allowed  to  them  for  money  expended  at  Boston  to  make 
Answer  at  ye  Great  and  General  Court  to  ye  petition  of 
Capt.  Endecott  and  others  and  James  Prince  Agent  for  ye 
Village,  and  to  be  paid  out  of  the  School  money  viz:  to 
Dan:ll  Epes  Jr.  Five  Pounds  old  Tenour  and  to  Dan:ll 
Gardner  &  John  Procter  fifty  two  Shillings  each,  old 
tenour.” 

Having  obtained  schools  and  teachers,  schoolhouses  were 
now  desired,  and  on  November  28,  1745,  “Voted  that  ye 
School  Committee  be  hereby  impowered  &  Desired  to 
Errect  a  School  or  Schools  in  ye  parish  as  soon  as  may  be 
&  agree  with  Sutable  Person  or  Persons  to  keep  the  same 
&  that  the  above  Said  Com  :tte  be  impowered  to  Draw  ye 
School  moneys  out  of  any  bodyes  hands  where  they  may 
find  it  is  Due.” 
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Each  year  the  Warrant  contains  clauses  to  consider 
building  a  school  house  and  repairing  the  turret  on  the 
meeting  house,  but  it  was  not  until  “Dec.  ye  5 — 1748 
Voted  to  Build  a  Schoolhouse  by  ye  Road  between  Ens:n 
John  Procters  &  Mr.  Daniel  Marbles  by  or  near  ye  Great 
Rock  in  ye  Road.  The  School  house  to  be  7  feet  Between 
Joynts  &  18  Feet  one  way  &  22  Feet  the  other  way  with 
a  plain  Roof.”  This  school  house  was  built  near  Proc¬ 
ter’s  Crossing  and  the  Great  Rock  was  removed  when  the 
road  was  widened.  Many  years  later,  the  schoolhouse  was 
removed  to  the  corner  of  Cross  and  Andover  streets,  where 
it  was  used  as  an  ice  house. 

In  June,  1740,  having  attained  ecclesiastical  freedom, 
and  liking  it,  “the  ffarmers”  as  the  Salem  merchants 
called  them,  began  to  desire  civic  freedom  as  well,  and  a 
meeting  was  called  “To  See  if  itt  be  ye  Minds  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Said  parish,  to  Come  off  from  ye  Town  of 
Salem  and  Joyn  with  ye  Village  [Danvers  Highlands]  if 
they  see  Cause  to  take  ye  Whole  of  this  parish,  as  itt  is 
now  bounded  and  make  a  Township  of  our  selves,  Seper- 
ate  from  ye  Town  of  Salem  And  to  see  if  itt  be  ye  Minds 
to  Chuse  a  Committee  to  Manage  the  whold  Affair,  and 
Lay  their  proceedings  before  the  Inhabitants  att  their 
Next  Meeting.”  And  on  July  1st,  1740,  it  was  so  voted, 
also  “Voted  to  Chuse  Seven  men  to  serve  on  ye  Com  :t  and 
chose  Ezekiel  Marsh,  Daniel  Epes  Junr,  John  Jacobs, 
Ebcn  :r  Molton  Eben:r  Foster  Samuel  King  and  Dan’ll 
Marble.  And  they  are  Desired  to  Bring  forward  the 
Affair  as  soon  as  they  can  Conveniently  Either  by  Treat¬ 
ing  with  a  Committee  of  ye  Village  that  are  or  may  be 
Chose  concerning  ye  Township,  or  any  way  else  as  they 
shall  think  propper,  in  order  to  Bring  forward  the  Town¬ 
ship.  Daniel  Epes,  Junr;  Clerk.” 

Two  years  passed,  without  results,  and  on  “Aprill  ye 
12,  1742  “Voted  to  Chuse  a  Com:te  of  Seven  Men  to  Treat 
with  a  Comittee  of  ye  Village  Concerning  Comeing  off 
from  ye  Town  of  Salem  and  chose  Daniel  Epes  Esq: 
Daniel  Epes  Junr:  Ensn.  John  Procter,  Ezekiel  Marsh, 
Daniel  Purrington  Eben  :r  Marsh  &  Joseph  Osbon,  to 
treat  with  ye  Village  &  Lay  their  proceedings  before  ye 
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Inhabitants  of  said  Parrish.”  Xine  years  went  by  and 
then  the  matter  was  revived  and  on  May  9,  1751  “It  being 
put  to  Vot  whither  the  Inhab:s  of  ye  Middle  Parish  in 
Salem  will  eloyne  with  ye  Inhabitants  of  ye  Village  Par¬ 
ish  to  Come  of  from  ye  Town  of  Salem  as  a  Seperate  town 
ship  by  themselves  and  it  past  in  the  affermitive.”  The 
following  September  it  was  voted  “That  ye  Report  of  ye 
Comt’te  be  Accepted,  which  is  as  follows  (Viz)  Whereas 
ye  Village  parish  &  ye  middle  parish  in  Salem  have  agred 
to  come  of  from  ye  Town  as  a  Seperate  Town  by  them¬ 
selves.  as  Appears  by  ye  Votes  of  their  Respective  Meet¬ 
ings,  and  also  whereas  we  ye  Subscribers  being  Appointed 
&  Impowered  for  &:  in  behalf  of  Each  parish  to  Confere 
Together  &  make  Report  at  ye  meetings  of  Sd.  Parishes 
Respectively  relateing  to  Sd.  Affair,  have  meet  Together 
&  after  due  Consideration  make  Report  as  follows  (Viz.) 
That  ye  Town  Meetings  shall  be  one  year  in  one  parish 
&  ye  Next  year  in  ye  other  Parish  Successively — That  ye 
!Major  part  of  ye  Selectmen  &  Assessors  shall  be  Chosen 
one  year  in  one  parish,  &  Ye  Next  year  in  ye  other  parish 
Successively.  That  Each  parish  shll  share  Equally  in  all 
profitts  &  Benefitts  that  Shall  happen  or  acrue.  July  ye 
2nd  1751. 


Daniel  Epes  Junr. 
Malachi  Felton 
John  Proctor 


for  the 

^iliddle  Parish 


for  the 
Village. 


Samuel  Flint 
Cornelius  Tarbole 
James  Prince. 
Voted  That  Daniel  Epes  Junr:  Esq:  Dea.  malichi  Felton 
&  Ensn.  John  Proctor  be  a  Committee  to  Joyn  with  ye 
Com’tt  of  ye  Village  parish  to  prepair  &  prefere  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Town  of  Salem,  Relateing  to  ye  Sd.  Village 
&  this  middle  Parishes  Comeing  of  from  ye  sd.  Town  of 
Salem,  as  a  Seperate  Town  by  themselves,  and  Likewise 
to  forward  ye  matter  att  ye  Great  &  General  Court  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  best  skill  &  Judgement.” 

In  the  Court  House  in  Salem  we  find  “Chapter  14, 
Acts  of  1752:  An  act  for  erecting  the  Village  Parish  and 
Middle  Parish,  so  Called,  in  the  town  of  Salem,  into  a 
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Distinct  and  Separate  District  by  the  Xame  of  Danvers; 

That  part  of  the  said  town  of  Salem  which  now  consti- 
tue  the  Villajre  and  Middle  parishes  in  said  town,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  boundaries  and  the  inhabitants  therein,  be 
erected  into  a  separate  and  distinct  district  by  the  Xame 
of  Danvers.  Passed  January  28,  1752.”  The  Essex  In- 
situte  has  the  original  document  and  photo  of  it. 

The  Warrant  for  the  Parish  Meeting  on  Monday  Feb¬ 
ruary  24th,  1752  speaks  of  the  “Middle  Parish  In  Salem 
ALIOUS  Danvars.”  Another  meeting  was  called  the  next 
month,  ^larch  IGth,  and  this  warrant  gives  the  new  name 
“the  Second  Parish  in  the  Destrict  of  Danuers.”  The 
following  September  the  warrant  gives  yet  another  name 
for  the  parish  “the  South  Parish  in  Danuers”  and  there¬ 
after  the  warrants  and  reports  of  the  parish  clerk  are 
headed  in  this  manner. 

From  1727  to  1756  the  Church  Records  are  largely 
a  record  of  the  unhappy  controversy  between  Mr.  Prescott 
and  the  Church.  The  vote  in  March,  1738  to  give  him 
£200  in  the  old  Tenor  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  or  “Passable  Bills  of  Credit  on  ye  Collonys  of  Con¬ 
necticut  or  Rhoad  Island  as  his  Salery”  sounded  much 
larger  than  it  really  was.  The  same  amount  was  voted 
in  1739  in  the  same  deteriorated  money. 

Specie  was  very  scarce  in  those  early  days  and  business 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  was  carried  on  by  barter. 
The  various  provinces  issued  paper  money  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  cash  guarantee,  but  this  was  doubtfull  in 
most  instances.  The  money  of  the  Province  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  began  to  deteriorate  in  1712,  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  government  prolonged  the  period  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  As  the  Province  bills  multiplied,  they  depreciated. 
In  1733,  Rhode  Island  issued  a  large  number  of  bills 
■w'hich  were  expected  to  have  their  chief  circulation  in 
Massachusetts  but  people  were  warned  against  taking 
them.  Bills  of  the  Colony  of  Xew  Hampshire  were 
banned  in  1735.  The  Massachusetts  bills  were  so  scarce 
that  taxes  were  paid  in  hemp,  flax  and  bar-iron.  Judge 
Sewall  said  “The  diminution  of  the  value  of  the  bills  of 
public  credit  is  the  cause  of  much  oppression  in  the  Pro- 
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vince.  Clerfrymen  suffer  much  from  the  fall  of  paper 
currency.  As  their  salaries  are  paid  at  par,  they  are 
wronged  out  of  much  which  justly  belonj^s  to  then.  The 
loss  falls  heavily,  too,  upon  widows  and  orphans,  but  those 
who  live  by  credit  benefit.” 

In  1737,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  issued 
new  bills  called  New  Tenor.  Former  bills  were  now 
called  Old  Tenor.  The  value  of  the  new  bills  was  fixed 
in  Lawfull  Money  and  these  bills  were  to  be  redeemed  in 
1742.  In  1739  a  bill  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  that 
“no  paper  money  of  other  Provinces  shall  betaken  in 
^Massachusetts  unless  redeemable  by  lawfull  money  on 
good  security.”  By  1740  ten  pounds  in  the  old  tenor  bills 
was  worth  only  one  pound,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
in  lawfull  money.  In  1745,  a  large  shipment  of  silver 
and  copper  coins,  much  of  it  of  Spanish  coinage,  came 
into  Boston  from  England,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  re¬ 
deem  all  bills.  This,  perhaps,  accounts  for  old  Spanish 
coins  still  in  existence  in  Peabody. 

On  March  13th,  1740,  the  inhabitants  were  asked  to 
consider  “whither  ye  will  give  ye  Rev:d  Mr.  Benjamin 
Presscott  as  his  Salery  for  this  present  .year.  Eighty 
pounds  province  Bills  of  the  New  Tenor,  or  other  pub- 
lick  Bills  of  Creditt  Equivalent  which  will  make  ye  Sum 
of  Two  Hundred  &  Fourty  pounds  pr  year  or,  otherwise, 
what  sum  shall  be  thought  proper.  It  being  put  to  Vote 
whither  ye  Inhabitants  will  Engage  to  Cart  Sufficient  fire¬ 
wood  for  ye  Rev  :d  Mr.  Benj  :a  Prescott  for  this  present 
year  (Viz)  Twenty  five  Cords:  from  Heart’s  flFarm, 
[Hart’s  farm  was  at  the  present-day  junction  of  Main  and 
Lowell  Streets  in  Lynnfield  Centre]  or  nearer,  Mr.  Press¬ 
cott  finding  the  wood  ready  cutt;  The  time  for  carting 
said  wood  is  as  follows :  (Viz)  one  Day  Carting  att  or  Be¬ 
fore  ye  Tenth  Day  of  June  next,  one  Day  att  or  before 
the  10th  Day  of  September  next,  and  one  Day  att  or  be¬ 
fore  ye  10th  Day  of  January  Next,  and  Mr.  Samuel  King 
and  Mr.  Jasper  Needham  are  Desired  to  warn  ye  In¬ 
habitants  to  the  Seasonable  carting  ye  same.” 

One  year  later  it  was  voted  to  add  ninety  pounds  to 
Mr.  Prescott’s  salary  “which  will  make  the  sum  of  Two 
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Hundred  and  Fourty  pounds,  to  be  paid  in  ye  old  Tenor 
bills  or  Equivalent  in  ye  New  Tenor  Bills.  It  past  in 
ye  Affirmative.  It  bein"  put  to  Vote  whither  ye  Inh;a 
will  Find  ye  Rev.  Mr.  Prescott  his  firewood  this  Year, 
as  itt  was  found  him  Last  year.  It  past  in  ye  Negative. 
It  being  put  to  Vote  Whither  ye  Inha:a  will  Raise  Twen¬ 
ty  five  pounds,  Bills  of  ye  old  Tenor,  or  Equivalent  in  ye 
New  Tenor  by  way  of  Tax  on  ye  Inh:a  for  this  present 
Year,  to  procure  ye  Rev:  Mr.  Prescott  his  firewood  and 
those  of  ye  Inh:  that  shall  fetch  wood  from  Harts  ffarm, 
Shall  have  3/  pr.  foot  Discounted  out  of  their  Tax,  Mr. 
Prescott  finding  wood  ready  cutt.  It  past  in  ye  Affirma¬ 
tive.  Voted  That  ye  Tax  for  ye  Wood  for  Mr.  Prescott, 
being  25  pounds  be  added  to  ye  Tax  for  ye  Rev.d  Mr. 
Prescotts  salery  which  makes  ye  Sum  of  265  pounds.” 

In  1742,  his  salary  was  raised  to  270  pounds  (old 
Tenour  Bills)  or  equivalent  in  New  Tenour  Bills,  and 
his  firewood.  The  same  amount  was  paid  him  for  the 
two  suceeding  years.  As  it  was  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  collect  the  tax  money,  an  additional  penalty 
was  added  to  the  threat  of  “Goal”  in  the  church  warrant, 
“and  if  any  person  or  persons  Shall  neglect  or  Refuse  to 
Pay  what  he  or  they  are  Rated  or  Assessed  you  are  to 
Distrane  on  the  Goods  or  Chatties  of  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  so  Refusing  to  the  value  thereof  &  ye  Distress  or 
Distresses  so  taken  you  are  to  keep  by  the  space  of  4  Days 
at  the  Cost  and  Charge  of  ye  owner  &  if  ye  owner  Do  not 
Pay  the  Sum  or  Sums  of  money  so  assed  upon  him  within 
the  sd  four  Days  then  the  sd  Distres  or  Distresses  So 
taken  you  are  to  Expose  &  openlv  Sell  at  an  out  Cry  for 
Payment  of  sd  money  &  Charges  notice  of  Such  Sale 
being  Posted  up  in  Some  Publict  Place  within  the  same 
Town  24  Howers  beforehand  &  ye  overplus  Coming  by 
said  Sale  if  any  be  after  the  Sum  or  Sums  of  ye  Asses- 
ment  and  the  Charges  of  takeing  and  keeping  of  the  Dis¬ 
tres  or  ye  Distreses  to  be  Imeadeatly  Returned  to  the 
ownener.”  This  continued  until  1748,  when  the  warrant 
returned  to  its  original  form. 

In  March,  1746,  it  was  voted  to  give  Mr.  Prescott  300 
pounds,  bills  of  old  tenor  and  his  firewood. 
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March  10-1747:  These  are  to  Give  Xotis  to  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  middel  pearish  in  Salem  that  theay  assembel 
togather  at  the  meetening  House  on  mondy  the  13th  instant 
at  3  of  the  Clook  afternoon  to  know  what  the  Inhabatance 
Shall  think  proper  to  Be  Done  Concerning  the  Kev.d  Mr. 
presotts  Sealary  for  this  perasant  year  or  weather  theay  will 
make  any  alowance  for  his  Salary  not  being  Good  the  Least 
year  also  weather  or  no  theay  will  state  the  Sealry  for  any 
sarten  time  in  Case  he  will  Give  the  pearish  a  Discharge  for 
what  he  heaes  Sufred  By  the  fall  of  the  mony  to  the  year  45 
after  he  heas  Recued  the  Sums  uoted  him  to  that  time  and 
also  to  know  weather  or  no  theay  will  Dismiss  the  Rev.d 
Mr.  Presctte  if  he  will  not  Giue  the  pearish  a  Discharge  to 
the  jTar  45  when  he  heas  Recued  the  Sums  uoted  him  to 
that  time  if  he  will  giue  a  Discharge  to  the  pearish  upon 
his  dismishon  acording  to  his  promis  to  the  Comitte  at  his 
Hous  after  the  Least  meetening  and  also  to  Recuee  the  Re- 
])ort  of  the  Scool  Comittee. 

David  Goldthwait,  Parish  Clark 

April  13,  1747 :  Voted  that  the  Rev.d  mr.  prescott  Shall 
haue  the  Sum  of  four  Hundred  pounds  old  tenor  for  this 
presant  year  tor  His  Salary.  It  being  put  to  uote  whathear 
theay  will  Consider  Mr.  prescotts  Salary  not  Being  Good  the 
Least  year  and  it  past  in  the  affermitiue.  Being  put  to  uote 
weather  theay  will  alow  one  Hundred  ponds  for  the  Salary 
not  Being  Good  the  Last  year  and  it  past  in  the  negitiue. 
Being  put  to  uote  wheather  theay  will  alow  Eighty  pounds 
for  the  Last  year  and  it  past  in  the  negitiue  also  Sixty  pounds. 
Being  put  and  it  past  in  the  negitiue  fifty  pounds  Being  put 
and  it  past  in  the  negitiue  also  thurty  pounds  Being  put  and 
it  past  in  the  negitiue.  Being  put  to  uote  wheather  or  no 
theay  will  Setel  the  Salary  for  any  Sarten  time  and  it  past 
in  the  negitiue.  Being  put  to  uote  wheather  or  no  theay 
will  act  upon  that  Clase  in  the  warant  to  desmiss  the  Rev^d 
mr.  prescott  and  it  past  in  the  negitiue.  David  Goldthwait 
parish  Clark 

March  22,  1747/8.  Voted  That  Jn:a  Procter,  Deacon  Fel¬ 
ton  &  Benj  :n  Prescott  Jun  :r  Sort  the  votes. 

“It  being  put  to  Vote  whether  the  Inhabitants  will  give 
Mr.  Prescott  Six  Hundred  pounds  old  Tenor  for  this  year 
and  it  passed  in  the  Negative.  Voted  That  Mr.  Prescott 
Shall  have  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  pounds  Old  Tenor 
for  the  year  Ensuing.”  In  1748  it  was  voted  not  to  find 
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Mr.  Prescott  his  firewood  that  year.  Timothy  Upton  was 
voted  to  be  “Saxton”  the  first  time  this  word  is  used  in  the 
records.  The  following  year,  Sept.  4,  1749,  it  was  “voted 
That  Mr.  Prescott  shall  have  Six  hundred  and  Forty 
pounds  old  Tenor  for  his  Salary  for  this  Present  Year. 
Voted  that  the  parish  Committee  be  hereby  Impowered 
and  Desired,  to  Treat  wdth  Mr.  Prescot,  and  know  on 
what  Terms  he  will  give  the  Parish  a  full  Discharge,  for 
his  Salery,  in  Years  past  to  this  present  Time,  &  make 
Report  at  the  Xext  Meeting.”  After  this  interview,  Mr. 
Prescott  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  church : 

Dear  Brethren  and  Neighbors. 

As  I  have  often  observ’d  to  you,  the  Original  Grants  by 
you  made  for  my  Support,  were,  in  the  Day  when  made  no 
more  than  was  then  barely  Sufficient  for  that  End :  and  that 
justice  required  that  you  should  have  yearly  have  paid  me 
so  much  as  would  have  Answered  the  Expence  of  my  Living 
amongst  you  to  Serve  you.  And  WHEREAS  through  the 
Fall  of  our  Paper  Currency  the  Payments  you  have  made 
have  fallen  Short  of  answering  that  End :  I  do  now  to  Issue 
all  Disputes  upon  that  Head,  which  have  already  arisen,  to 
prevent  any  further  Disputes  that  might  arise  thereon,  make 
the  following  Offer  or  Proposal  to  you  (to  wit)  That  I  will 
Joyn  with  you  in  the  Choice  of  Two  Men  by  us  to  be  Re¬ 
quested  &  impowered,  to  make  a  just  Computation  of  what 
your  Payments  for  my  Salary  since  the  year  1727®  (Inclu¬ 
sive)  have  in  Value  fallen  Short  of  your  original  grants, 
&  to  State  an  Aceo:t  whereby  it  Shall  appear  what  Sum  in 
the  present  Currency  it  requires  to  make  up  the  Loss  I  have 
sustained  thro’  the  Deficiency  of  the  Sum  by  you  paid  me. 
And  in  Case  you  will  Pay  or  Secure  to  me  the  payment  of 
Two  Thirds  of  that  Sum  (he  the  same  more  or  Less)  I  will 
give  you  a  full  Discharge  of  the  Whole.  AND  FURTHER 
in  Case  you  fall  in  Comply  witli  this  Proposal  it  shall  he 
in  your  Power  (when  you  please)  to  Call  &  Settle  another 
Minister  of  sound  Knowledge.  &  a  good  Life  among  you. 
And  the  Day  his  Salary  shall  begin  mine  Shall  Cease,  and 
upon  your  Dischargeing  me  of  my  Obligation  to  Minister  to 
you  in  holy  things,  I  will  discharge  you  of  all  Obligations 

6  This  is  a  typical  case  of  what  happened  in  many  parishes 
due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  Mr.  Prescott  could  get 
no  satisfaction  so  had  referred  to  the  courts  for  payment  of 
his  salarj’.  This  was  not  settled  until  1752. 
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thence  forward  to  Minister  anything  more  for  my  Support. 
As  Witness  my  hand.  B.  Prescott.  To  the  Third  Parish  in 
Salem,  Sept.  4th,  l'(49. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  middle  parish  in  Salem  “Xo:br 
12th,  1749 — it  being  put  to  vote,  whether  the  Inhabitants 
will  accept  the  above  proposal  it  Passed  in  the  Xega- 
tive.” 

The  next  church  warrant,  the  following  March,  con¬ 
tains  the  clause  “to  know  what  the  Inhabitants  will  do 
Concerning  the  Rev  :d  Mr.  Prescotts  Sailary  for  this  pres¬ 
ent  Year,  &  to  See  if  the  Inhabitants  will  Chuse  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Give  Reasons  to  the  Rev:d  Mr.  Prescott  why 
they  did  not  Except  of  his  Proposall  which  was  Voted 
upon  at  a  Meeting  of  the  parish  on  the  12th  of  Feb.  last, 
&  also  to  Treat  with  Mr.  Prescott  an  Accort  of  the  De¬ 
ficiency  of  the  Payment  of  his  Salary  in  Time  past,  &  to 
See  what  Sum  he  will  cive  the  Parish  a  full  Discharge 
for.” 

A  meeting  was  called  for  the  following  June  11th,  “to 
Consider  and  act  what  the  Inhabitants  Shall  think  propr 
Conserning  the  Account  the  Rev  :nd  Mr.  Benj  :a  Prescott 
hath  Laid  Before  the  Committee  to  be  Communicated 
Respecting  the  Deficant  payments  of  his  passt  Sallary 
Either  by  Chuseing  a  Committee  or  any  other  method  the 
Inhabitants  Shall  think  proper  Also  to  See  wdiat  the  In- 
habitance  Shall  think  Best  to  be  Done  with  the  Bell  either 
to  take  it  Down  or  Xew  hang  it.”  And  at  the  meeting 
it  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  3  men  take  advice  upon 
the  account  that  the  minister  had  submitted.  The  matter 
drifted  along  until  the  October  meeting,  when  it  w^as 
“Voted  that  Mr.  prescott  shall  Have  Seventy  six  pounds 
ten  Shilling  lawfull  money  for  His  Salery  for  this  Preas- 
ant  Year.”  But  the  back  payments  were  deferred  until 
the  next  meeting  in  December,  1750.  “Voted  Wheather 
the  Inhabitants  will  Give  ^Ir.  prescott  1019  ounces  of 
Silver  for  His  Deficance  payments  to  the  Year  1749  in 
Case  He  will  Give  the  parish  a  full  Discharge  to  that  time 
and  it  past  in  the  Xegitive.  It  being  put  to  Vote  wheither 
the  Inhabitants  will  Give  ye  Rev.d  Mr.  Prescott  any  Sume 
Provided  he  will  give  a  full  Discharge  for  time  past  it 
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past  in  ye  ^\ifirm:a  it  bein"  put  to  Vote  wether  the  In¬ 
habitants  will  Give  the  Revnl  ^Ir.  Prescott  two  hundred 
pounds  to  paid  at  4  Equall  Anuel  payments  &  ye  whole 
to  bo  Completed  in  4  years  from  the  time  provided  that 
Mr.  Prescott  will  Give  ye  Parish  A  Full  Dischar,ae  for 
Time  past  It  past  in  ye  Affirma:  Voted  Mr.  Daniel  Epes 
Junr:  Esq:  Mr.  Nathan  Procter  ^tr.  Joseph  Osborn  be 
a  Committee  to  in  form  the  Rcv.d  Mr.  Prescott  what  the 
parish  Has  Voted  Him  for  the  Defcncei  of  the  payments 
in  time  past  and  Make  Report  at  the  a  gornment  of  the 
fleeting.  At  the  agornment  Voted  that  the  Vot  past  at  this 
Meeting  to  Give  the  Rev:d  Mr.  Prescott  200  pounds  for 
Deficance  of  ye  payments  Be  Reconsidered  Mr.  Prescott 
Not  Accepting  of  the  Same.  Voted,  It  being  put  to  Vote 
wheather  the  Inhabitants  will  Leave  the  !Mater  in  Dispute 
to  the  Judgment  of  three  men  in  Case  that  Mr.  prescott 
will  Joine  with  them  in  Said  proposol  and  it  past  In  the 
Nagitive.” 

These  May  Notify  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Middle  Parish 
In  Salem  that  they  Assembel  togethear  at  the  Meeting 
House  on  Monday  the  18th  of  this  Instant  at  two  of  the 
Clock  Aftear  Noon  to  receive  a  Coppa  of  the  Complant  that 
the  Rev:nd  Mr.  Benj  :a  Prescott  Laid  Before  the  Honour¬ 
able  his  Majesties  Justies  of  the  County  of  Essex  at  their 
Generali  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in  Salem  on  the  Last  tusday 
of  December  1750  and  to  act  on  said  Complaint  as  the  Tn- 
habitents  Shall  Think  proper  By  order  of  the  Committe 
February  8th  1750.  David  Gold th wait  Clark. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Middle  parish  in  Salem  February  18th 
1750,  Voted — Daniel  Epes  Esq:  Capt.  Samuel  Endicot  Jun:r 
Nathan  Procter  &  Capt.  Isaac  Cook  &  Mr.  Joseph  Osborn 
be  Chosen  a  Com  :t  and  they  Hereby  are  Impowered  &  De¬ 
sired  to  treat  with  Mr.  Prescott  &  Know  ye  Lowest  Sum  that 
Mr.  Prescott  will  take  for  Deficiency  of  pa3’ments  of  his 
Salary  for  Time  past,  and  Give  3’e  Parish  a  full  Discharge 
&  to  make  repport  att  ye  Adjournment  of  this  meeting. 
Voted — It  being  put  to  uot  wheathere  the  Inhabitants  will 
Except  of  the  Complant  that  the  Rev  :d  Mr.  Benj  :e  Prescott 
Layd  Before  this  Meting  and  it  past  in  the  Negitive.  Voted 
to  Chuse  a  Committee  to  make  ansure  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benj  :a 
Prescott  at  the  Sessions  at  Ipswich  on  the  Last  Tusday  of 
March  next.  Voted  Mr.  John  Procter  Capt.  Sam’ll  Endi- 
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cott  Capt.  Isaac  Cook  Capt.  Benj :  Ifes  &  Xathan  Procter  Be 
the  Committee  Voted  to  Baise  lloney  to  Defray  the  Charges 
of  ye  Committee  to  Make  Ansure  to  the  Complaiit  that  the 
Revmd  Mr.  Benj  :a  Prescott  Layd  Before  the  sessions  at 
Salem  on  the  last  Tusday  of  December  1750  the  Committee 
Rendering  account  to  the  Parish  of  the  Same.  Voted  to 
Raise  thurteen  pounds  Six  Shillings  &  8d.  to  Defray  the 
Charges  of  the  above  Committee  and  it  ])ast  in  the  fermeit- 
tive.  Voted  Mr.  Daniel  Gardner,  Mr.  .Tohii  Procter  David 
Goldthwait  be  a  Committee  to  go  to  Boston  to  Imply  a  Law¬ 
yer  or  Lawyers  to  answer  to  the  Above  Complant  Voted  that 
the  Clark  Draw  the  Thurteen  pounds  Six  Shillings  and  8 
out  of  the  Parish  Trasury  By  Oorder  of  the  Committee  and 
He  Being  accountalile  for  the  Same. 

In  1750,  Mr.  Prescott  brought  suit  in  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sions  at  Salem  against  the  parish  for  his  unpaid  salary. 
A  parish  meeting  was  held  on  March  18th  and  it  w’as 
“Voted  to  Raise  20  pounds  Lawfull  !Money  to  Defray 
ye  Charges  in  Carring  on  the  ease  Depending  between 
the  Revmd  Mr.  Benj:  Prescott  and  the  Parish  and  the 
Overplus  if  any  be  to  Defray  ye  Xesery  Charges  of  the 
Parish.”  In  ^lay,  1751,  the  parish  “Voted  to  hire  Some 
!Meet  ^lan  or  person  to  preach  one  Month  to  Bogin  next 
Sabbeth  Day.”  This  proved  difficult,  for  on  duly  1st 
“The  Com’te  chosen  to  agree  with  a  persen  or  persons  to 
preach  ye  Last  month  Being  Disappointed  in  getting  a 
person  or  persons  to  preach  therefore  Voted  yt  3-e  Same 
Com’t  be  Desired  «fc  Impowered  to  gett  some  person  to 
Sup])!^  ye  Pulpitt  for  one  mouth  Xext  k  ve  Inha:  of  .ve 
Parrish  to  pay  for  ye  same.” 

Apparently  Mr.  Prescott's  suit  in  the  courts  was 
dropped,  for  the  court  records  show  no  report  of  it  at  this 
time.  On  December  2,  1751  it  was  “Voted  to  Give  Mr. 
Prescott  Seventv  Six  pounds  ten  shillings  Lawfull  ^loney 
for  his  Salry  for  this  presant  Year.  It  being  put  to  Vot 
wheather  the  Inhab:  will  Except  of  the  proposall  that 
Mr.  prescott  made  to  the  parish  Com’t  to  be  Communi¬ 
cated  to  said  parish  and  it  past  in  the  negitife.”  After 
this  refusal,  ^Ir.  Prescott  again  began  suit  in  the  courts, 
as  the  Warrant  for  the  Parish  fleeting  shows.  “These 
May  Xotify  the  Inhabitants  of  this  ^Middle  Parish  in 
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Salem  ALIOUS  DANVARS  [the  first  time  the  new 
name  was  used]  that  they  assembel  to  {feather  at  the  fleet¬ 
ing  House  on  Monday  the  24th  of  this  Instaant  Feb’y 
at  two  of  the  Clock  after  Xoon  to  Receive  a  Coppy  of  the 
Complaint  that  the  Rev’nd  Mr.  Benj  :a  Prescott  Lay  Be 
fore  the  Honnorabel  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Jeneral 
Sessons  of  the  peice  Held  at  Salem  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Essex  on  the  Last  tusday  of  December  1751  Also  to 
know'  wether  they  will  Chuse  a  Committee  or  Committees 
to  Make  answer  to  Said  Complaint  or  any  other  way  the 
Inhaba:  Shall  think  proper  By  order  of  the  Committee 
Salem  Alious  Danuars  February  13th  1752.  David  Gold- 
thwaite  P.  Clark.” 

At  the  meeting  ‘fin  Salem  Alious  Danuars”  it  was  voted 
“to  Chuse  3  meen  on  the  aboue  Com’tt — Mr.  Daniel  Gard¬ 
ner  Mr.  Jesper  Xeedham  Able  Mackingtier  Voted  to  ad 
2  ffen  to  the  above  Committee  David  Goldthwait  Mr. 
Nathan  procter  to  be  aded  to  the  Said  Committee.” 

Another  meeting  was  called  the  next  month,  March 
16th,  and  this  warrant  gives  the  new  name  “the  Second 
Parish  in  the  Destrict  of  Danuers.”  It  calls  for  “a  Rat 
for  the  Rev.  fir.  Benj  :a  Prescotts  Salary”  and  inquires 
“if  the  Inha :  will  alow  any  Money  to  Be  paid  to  Mr. 
Prescott  out  of  the  Tresure  without  a  order  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.”  But  this  was  voted  down  at  the  meeting.  Thomas 
Goldthw’ait  w’as  chosen  to  Sweep  ye  fleeting  house.  At 
the  June  meeting  it  was  “Voted  to  Rase  Money  to  Defray 
the  Charges  to  Carie  on  the  Law  Sute  gainst  the  Rev. 
fir.  Prescott.  Voted  to  Rase  teen  Pounds  to  Defray  the 
Charges  that  May  Rise  to  ffake  Answ'er  to  the  Com¬ 
plaint.”  On  August  3,  1752,  “it  Being  put  to  Vote 
wheather  the  Inha :  will  fall  in  with  the  Proposal  that  the 
Rev:d  ffr.  Benja:  Prescott  Lay  Before  the  Hon:l  Cort 
of  Asessions  [Sessions]  Seting  at  Salem  on  the  Second 
Tusday  of  July  Last  and  it  Past  in  the  Negitive.  Voted 
to  Chuse  a  Committee  to  give  Reasans  if  any  they  have 
w'hy  the  Sum  the  Rev:d  Mr.  Benj  :a  Prescott  Complaineth 
for  Shall  not  Be  granted.  Voted  to  Chuse  a  Com:tt  of 
5  men  to  Make  answ’ore  to  the  Cort  of  Assessions  Voted 
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to  Pay  the  former  Com  ;tt  that  was  Chose  to  Make  answer 
to  Mr.  Prescotts  Complaint  against  the  Parish.” 

In  September,  1752,  the  chnrch  warrant  gives  yet  an¬ 
other  name  for  the  parish — “the  South  Parish  in  Dan¬ 
ners,”  and  the  inhabitants  are  notified  “to  assemble  to 
Geather  at  the  Meeting  House  to  Know  the  Minds  of  the 
Parish  Wheather  they  will  Chuse  a  Committee  to  Make 
answer  To  the  Complaint  that  the  Rev.nd  Mr.  Benja :  Pres¬ 
cott  Lay  Before  the  Honl :  Cort  of  Assessions  that  was 
Holden  on  the  Last  Tusday  of  March  Last  1752  and  was 
Continued  to  the  Cort  of  Assessions  Held  at  Salem  on 
the  Second  Tusday  of  July  Last  and  was  then  heard  and 
Further  Continued  to  the  Hon:l  Cort  of  Assessions  to  Be 
Holden  at  !J7ewbary  on  the  Last  Tusday  of  This  Instant 
Sept:  and  also  to  Raise  Money  to  pay  the  Charges  that 
has  or  Shall  arise  to  Cari  on  the  Lawfull  Sute  that  Air. 
Benja :  Prescott  base  Comminced  against  the  Parish  and 
also  to  Raise  Aloney  to  pay  the  Com:tt  or  Comm.tts  For 
their  Seruice.  By  order  of  the  Committee, 

David  Goldthwait  Clark.  Danuers  Sept.  22nd  1752.” 


The  Final  Judgment  of  the  Court. 

“On  reading  &  Considering  the  Report  of  the  Comittee 
appointed  by  the  Court  in  July  last  to  Hear  the  Rev.  Air. 
Prescott  &  his  Parish  Respecting  his  Salary  which  Report 
(the  Consideration  whereof  was  Continued  to  this  Time) 
is  in  the  following  word.  Viz:  We,  the  subscribers,  being 
appointed  by  the  Hono:ble  Court  of  Sessions,  to  hear  the 
Parties  &  Examine  the  Severall  payments,  made  by  the 
third  Parish  in  Salem,  now  the  South  Parish  in  Danvers, 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prescott  Since  the  first  of  April  1727  to 
the  12th  of  August,  1752,  and  the  Value  of  Said  Payment 
when  they  were  made  Compute  what  may  be  due  on 
his  Contract,  do  Report  there  is  due  to  ^Ir.  Prescott  to 

the  12th  of  August,  1752,  the  above  Coll  :a  which  is 

£603-0-9  lawfull  money; 

Salem  Sept.  20-1752.  -r  , 

‘  .Joseph  Blaney 

Ichabod  Plaisted 

Samuel  Barnard 

Copy  given  to  the  Par:h  Assessors,  Jan.  1-  1753. 
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But  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prcscotts  motion  the  Said  Commit¬ 
tee  now  made  a  Computation  only  to  the  31st  day  of 
Decern.  1751,  the  day  of  the  date  of  his  Petition,  deduct¬ 
ing  £-11-2-3  out  of  the  Delet.  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
first  Computation  was  made  for  Seven  months  and  12 
days,  Salary,  and  deducting  also  £63-14-10d,  out  of  the 
Credit  of  Said  Accounts  which  last  Sum  the  sd  Parish 
had  paid  Mr.  Prescott  in  1752  &  for  which  they  must  be 
Allowed  in  their  Accounting  with  him  for  his  Service 
after  the  sd.  31st  of  Dec.  1751.  And  so  the  Coll  :n  due 
to  him  is  £C25-13-4d  and  then  the  Sd.  Parish  Committee 
Objected  to  two  Articles,  Amro  to  £30-13-7  for  his  fire¬ 
wood  Charged  to  the  Debts  of  Said  Parish  in  the  Said 
Accounts  as  wrongly  charged.  And  after  a  hearing  there¬ 
upon  the  Court  Orders  the  Said  Sum  of  £30-13-7  to  be 
deducted  out  of  the  sd.  Ball  :a  of  £625-3-4.  So  that  by  the 
said  last  Computation  this  deduction  there  Remains  due 
to  ^Ir.  Prescott  £504-10-0.  And  thereupon  it  is  ordered 
that  the  Said  Reports  with  the  Said  Amendments  A  deduc¬ 
tion  be  accepted  and  the  Court  appoints  fTose]>h  Osborn, 
Jasper  Xeedham  Ezekiel  ^larsh  Junrr  John  Proctor 
David  Goldthwait  (being  the  assessors  of  the  sd.  Parish) 
to  Asses  &  Apportion  the  Said  Sum  of  £504-10-0  on  the 
Poles  &  Estates  of  the  Inhabitants  of  sd.  Parish  in  man¬ 
ner  as  is  by  law  directed  for  Raising  Other  Public  Charges 
and  the  sd.  Assesors  are  directed  to  Cause  the  same  to  be 
Levied  by  a  Warrant  or  Warrants  under  their  hands  k 
Seals  directed  to  a  Proper  Officer  or  Officers.  Command¬ 
ing  him  or  them  to  Levy  k  Collect  the  sd.  Sum  of  £504- 
10-0  According  to  law  and  to  pay  the  same  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Prescott  for  the  arrearages  of  his  Sallerv  to  the  31st 
day  of  Dec.  1751.” 

At  the  meeting  on  Sept.  25  another  committee  of  five 
men  was  chosen,  20  pounds  was  voted  for  the  expense  of 
defending  the  law  suit  and  ‘‘ten  pounds  Lawfull  money 
to  pay  ye  Committee  for  ther  Servis  and  ye  overplush 
money  if  any  their  be  to  Remain  for  the  Use  of  ye  Parish. 

John  Proctor,  Clark.” 

The  Warrant  of  December  1st  1752  asks  the  inhabitants 
“to  know  what  Sum  they  will  give  the  Rev:d  ^Ir.  Pres- 
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cott  for  this  jnesent  year  and  what  Sum  for  the  difficiency 
of  mony  which  lays  in  dispute  between  ^Ir.  Prescott  and 
Said  Inhabitants  in  Case  he  will  frive  them  a  discharge 
for  the  difficiency  of  maony  he  has  Complained  to  the 
Court  of  Assesions  for  And  will  take  a  discharge  from 
^[inistering  any  longer  to  them  in  Holy  things.  And  Also 
to  know  if  the  Inhabitants  will  dismiss  the  Rev.  ^Ir. 
Prescott  from  Carrying  on  the  Work  of  the  Ministry  any 
longer  Among  Said  Inhabitants  for  the  time  to  come  or 
any  other  way  that  the  Inhabitants  shall  think  proper. 
By  Order  of  the  Committee. 

David  Goldthwaite  Clark” 
Danvers  December  1st  1752. 

And  at  the  meeting  on  December  11th,  it  was  “Voted  to 
Raise  Mony  for  the  Rev.  !Mr.  prescott  for  the  difficiency 
of  mony  which  he  has  Complained  to  the  Court  of  Asses- 
sions  for  in  Case  ^Ir.  prescott  will  give  the  Parish  a  Dis¬ 
charge  for  said  Difficiency  &  will  take  a  discharge  from 
Ministering  any  longer  to  them  in  Holy  Things.  Voted, 
to  Give  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  Prescott  the  Sum  of  Three 
Hundred  and  fifty  pounds  lawfull  mony  in  Case  he  will 
give  the  Inhabitants  a  Discharge  for  the  difficiency  of 
mony  that  he  has  Complained  to  the  Court  of  Assessions 
for  and  will  take  a  Discharge  from  said  Inhabitants  from 
Carrying  on  the  work  of  Ministry  any  longer  among  Said 
Inhabitants.  Voted  that  ^fr.  Joseph  Osborn,  Mr.  ^lalri 
Felton  &  ^fr.  Sam:ll  Cook  be  the  Comitte  to  wait  upon 
the  Rev  :d  !Mr.  prescott  to  present  him  with  the  above  vote 
&  to  desire  his  answer  befoie  the  time  to  which  this  meet¬ 
ing  may  be  adjourned.”  Mr.  Prescott  declined  this  offer 
and  at  the  adjourned  meeting  held  Dec.  22nd.  1752,  it 
was  “Voted  to  Dismiss  the  Clause  in  the  Warrant  for 
raising  Any  Salary  for  the  Rev’d  Mr.  Prescott  for  this 
year.  Voted,  to  dismiss  the  Rev:d  Mr.  Prescott  from 
carrying  On  the  Work  of  the  ^Ministry  any  longer  Among 
Said  Inhabitants. 

Voted  to  Chuse  a  Committee  to  wait  on  the  Rev:d  Mr. 
prescott  to  Inform  him  that  the  parish  has  dismissed  him 
from  the  Work  of  the  Ministry  any  longer  among  them.” 

The  inhabitants  were  notified  to  meet  on  January  1st, 
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1753  “To  Know  if  the  Inhabitants  will  Join  in  with  the 
order  of  the  Court  For  the  present  Assesors  of  the  South 
or  Second  parish  in  Danvers,  To  Assess  the  Said  Inhabi¬ 
tants  for  the  Sum  Ordered  by  the  Court  to  be  paid  to  the 
Rev:d  Mr.  prescott  or  to  know  if  they  think  proper  to 
Chuse  any  other  Assesors  or  anv  other  way  they  think 
proper.  Also  to  Know  the  minds  of  the  Inhabitants  re- 
lateing  to  Mr.  Preseotts  Salary  for  the  Year  1752.” 
Apparently  the  people  bowed  to  the  order  of  the  court 
for  on  “January  5th  1753  Voted  to  Fall  in  with  the  order 
of  Court  to  Asses  the  Inhabitants  for  the  Sum  to  be  raised 
to  make  up  Mr.  Preseotts  Ballance  agreeable  to  the  order 
of  the  Court.  Voted  To  allow  The  Rev:d  Mr.  Prescott 
the  Sum  of  Sixty  Six  pounds  thirteen  Shillings  and  four 
pence  Lawfull  mony  for  his  Salary  for  the  year  1752.” 
Essex  ss — To  Joseph  Kewhall  Parish  Collector — 

Greeting 

We  the  Subscribers  being  Appointed  and  ordered  by  the 
Justices  of  his  Majesties  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the 
peace,  begun  and  held  at  Salem,  within  and  for  the  County 
of  Essex  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  December  Anno  Dom: 
1752.  To  Assess  and  Apportion  the  Sum  of  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  Kinety  Four  pounds  Kineteen  Shillings  and  Nine 
pence  on  the  Poles  and  Estates  of  the  South  Parish  in 
Danvers  for  the  Arrearages  of  the  Rev:d  Mr.  Prescott’s 
Salary  to  the  31st  day  of  December  1751.  Accordingly 
have  proportioned  the  Same  together  with  his  Said  Pres- 
cotts  Salary  for  the  year  1752.  On  the  Inhabitants 
February  14-  1753.”  The  rest  of  the  warrant  follows 
the  usual  form. 

The  next  warrant  asks,  among  other  things  “to  know  if 
the  Inha:a  will  Give  the  Rev.ed  !Mr.  Eenj  :a  Prescott  the 
Sum  Voted  him  in  Fortinine  &  Fifty  &  Fifty  one  over  & 
above  the  Corts  order  In  Case  !^[r.  Prescott  will  Take  a 
Discharge  from  the  Parish  from  ministren  any  longer  to 
them  in  holy  things  &  will  give  the  Parish  a  Discharge 
in  Full  for  the  Time  past  and  for  the  Filter  &  where  as 
the  Collectors  Chosen  Last  have  Received  ye  Lists  of  Raits 
from  the  Assessors  Relating  to  the  corts  Order  in  Decern : 
Tasts  to  See  if  the  Inha:  if  the  P.  Colectors  Desire  yd 
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Same,  will  Chuse  a  person  or  persons  to  Collect  the  P. 
Tax  the  P.  Collectors  paying  a  part  to  Wards  Ilyering 
a  person  to  Collect  the  Same.”  And  at  the  meeting  on 
March  7th,  1753,  “it  being  put  to  vot  Whither  the  In¬ 
habitants  will  Give  ye  Rev  :d  Mr.  Benj  :n  Prescott  thirty 
five  pounds,  seventeen  shillings  and  six  pence,  it  Being 
ye  over  plus  of  £80  as  was  Setled  By  the  Cort  &  Voted  on 
his  Salary’  in  the  Year  1749:  1750:  1751,  Provided  Mr. 
Prescott  will  Give  ye  Inha :  a  full  Discharge  of  all  Debts, 
Dues  &  Demands  in  any  ways  Arising  from  April  the  1st 
1712  to  Dece:r  ye  31st,  1751  provided,  also  that  Mr. 
Prescott  will  take  a  Discharge  from  the  Parish  from  Min¬ 
istering  to  them  in  Holy  things  it  past  in  the  Affirmative.” 
On  Dec.  17th,  1753,  “it  being  put  to  vote  whither  the 
Inhabitants  will  Raise  any  money  for  the  Rever:nd  Mr. 
Benjamin  Prescotts  Salery  by  way  of  Tax  on  said  In¬ 
habitants  for  this  present  year  &  it  past  in  the  ^Negative. 
It  being  put  to  vote  whither  the  Inhabitatns  will  Call  a 
Council  To  Consider  &  advise  for  Measures  of  peace  in 
the  Parish  by  Chusing  a  Committee  &  it  past  in  the 
afiirmative.”  On  March  18th,  1754  “It  being  put  to 
Vote  whither  the  Inhabitants  will  Raise  the  Sum  of  one 
Hundred  &  Thirty  three  pounds  Six  Shillings  &  eight 
pence  to  make  up  the  Courts  judgements  &  it  pas  :d  in  the 
Negative.  It  being  put  to  Vote  whither  the  Inhabitants 
will  raise  the  Sum  of  one  Hundred  pounds  to  make  up 
the  Courts  Judgements  &  other  uses  in  the  parish  &  it 
past  in  the  affermative.  Voted  Thomas  Goldthwait  Sax¬ 
ton.” 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  on  Thursday  March 
21st,  1754,  “It  being  put  to  Vote  whither  the  Parish  will 
Hire  a  person  or  persons;  to  Preach  to  said  Inhabitants 
for  Three  months  Next  upon  the  Parishes  Cost;  It  pass'.d 
in  the  Afiirmative.  Voted  To  pay  the  person  or  persons 
that  preach  by  Contribution.  Voted  That  the  parish  Com¬ 
mittee  (Viz)  Mr.  Samuel  King  !^^r.  Kathan  Procter  Mr. 
Ezekiel  !^^arsh  Junr:  Mr.  Joseph  Golethwait  &  John  Epes 
Be  Impowered  to  Look  out  a  person  or  persons  to  preach 
To  Said  parish  for  three  months  next;  &  take  Care  of 
the  Contribution  money  which  was  voted  for  the  person 
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or  persons  Then  the  Remainder  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  And  that  the  Sd.  Committee  be  accountable  for 
the  Same  to  ye  sd.  Parish.”  A  few  days  later  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Prescott : 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  South  parish  in  Danvers,  at  there 
Meeting,  Mch.  24,  1754. 

Danvers  March  24,  1754 

Dear  Neighbors, 

I  would  let  you  know,  that  when,  j-esterday,  your  Commit¬ 
tee  was  with  me  to  Confere  abought  a  Clause  in  the  warrant, 
upon  which  you  are  now  mett  which  Delates  to  the  Procure- 
ing  one  to  preach  To  you  at  the  Parishes  Cost — they  asked 
me  if  I  were  Free  to  it.  To  which  T  replyed  I  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  against  it,  Rut  Considering  my  Circumstances  at  pres¬ 
ent  T  should  take  it  kindly  if  they  would,  but  upon  there 
further  Asking  me  whither  I  was  Willing  to  relinquish  my 
Salery  for  the  Term  of  three  months  &  Pleading  that  the 
Parish  were  Xot  able  to  pay  an  other  for  preaching  &  pay 
my  Salary  too  Tho  I  told  them,  that  if  I  relinquished  my 
Salary  to  Enable  them  to  pay  another  for  ])reaching,  his 
Preaching  would  be  at  my  Cost,  and  not  the  Parishes,  &  so 
Inconsistent  with  said  Clause  in  the  warrant  Yet  neverthe¬ 
less,  In  the  Close  Treety  offered  to  renew  the  proposall  made 
to  you  December  22:1752,  Which  tho  I  gave  you  in  writing, 
yet  herewith,  1  now  send  you  a  Copy  of,  and  which  begins 
thus  Viz :  Tho  my  Quitting  my  Ministry  &c  and  hereby  I 
do  now  renew  that  offer  &  proposal,  &  that  the  three  months 
then  to  have  Commenced  January  first — Shall  begin  now,  or 
as  soon  as  you  please.  And  as  to  any  Matter  &  thing,  relate- 
ing  to  my  Salery  or  Support  that  are  not  yet  adjusted,  I 
stand  ready  to  Leave  them  to  the  Determination  of  Three 
or  five  Indifferent  men  to  be  by  us  mutually  Chosen  or  to  the 
Determination  of  the  Council  that  Shall  be  Concerned  for  the 
ordination  of  a  Pastor  over  you  Incase  at  the  End  of  Said 
Term  you  Shall  have  Chosen  one  to  be  So  ordained. 

I  Pray  God  direct  you  into  the  ways  that  shall  please 
him,  &  am 

Your  affectionate  Pastor,  Benjamin  Prescott. 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  South  Parish  in  Danvers  at  there 
Meeting  Dec.  22nd,  1752. 

Dear  Brethren  &  Neighbors, 

I  rec  :d  the  copy  of  your  note  for  the  Payment  of  £350 : 
to  me,  upon  the  conditions  therein  Expressed,  &  tho  I  Cante 
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think  it  safe  or  prudent  for  me,  under  all  Circumstances  to 
pay  any  re-gard  to  it,  Yete  upon  this  Occasion  Thereby  make 
you  the  following  Offers,  Viz:  1.  That  if  you  will  pay  or 
Secure  to  me  the  payment  of  the  Ballance  which  has  been 
found  to  me  Due  by  the  Ilonu  :able  Comittee  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  Court  of  Sessions,  as  it  was  reported  at  there  Session 
in  Newbury  the  Laste  September,  &  also  the  Sums  which 
your  uotes  for  my  Salery  in  the  year  1749,  1750  &  1751 
Exceed  the  Sum  of  £80.  Originally  by  you  Granted  for  my 
support  according  as  Sd  Honour  :ble  Comittee  Computed 
£80:  &  also  payment  for  the  Current  year,  what  Shall  be 
found  wanting  of  my  salery  at  the  rate  of  £76:10:4  per  year 
for  the  three  Quarters  of  a  year  all  ready  Past  I  will  Dis¬ 
charge  you  from  all  Dues  Debts  &  demands  from  me  my 
heirs  or  Assigns  which  have  arisen  from  my  first  settlement 
in  the  Ministry  to  Janr:  1,  1753.  2.  If  you  fall  in  with 

this  Proposall,  Tho  my  Quitting  my  ministry  over  you  is  not 
so  Light  a  matter  in  my  understanding,  as  perhaps  it  may  be 
in  some  of  yours,  yet  I  trust  it  will  not  be  unwarantable  for 
me  under  all  Circumstances  &  particularly  Considering  my 
frequent  great  indisposition  of  Body  To  propose  &  offer 
to  you  and  therefore  I  do  hereby  propose  &  offer  That  T  will 
Desist  from  my  ministerial  Labour  amongst  you,  for  &  Dure- 
ing  the  space  of  three  months,  from  &  after  the  first  of  Jan¬ 
uary  next,  &  relinquish  my  right  as  your  Minister  to  any 
Salery  for  sd.  Term,  Provided  you  procure  a  Suitable  person 
or  Persons  to  supply  my  Desk  Dureing  sd.  Term  &  Further, 
Incase  at  the  End  of  sd  Three  months,  the  Major  part  of  the 
Inhabitants  Shall  be  Disposed  to  Call  &  Settle  another  Min¬ 
ister,  they  shall  be  at  there  liberty,  &  upon  there  so  doing 
I  will  discharge  them  of  Ministring  any  thing,  thence  for¬ 
ward  for  my  support.  Provided  it  Shall  be  at  my  option, 
without  offence  to  refuse,  to  return  to  my  Ministerial!  La¬ 
bours  amongst  you,  Tho  you  Should  Then  Desire  it  of  me. 
If  I  myself  Shall  think  it  will  be  most  agreeable  to  my  Duty 
&  Comfort  &  your  wellfare.  Wholly  To  Quitt  my  Ministry — 
I  pray  God  direct  your  Thoughts,  &  Lead  you  into  the  paths 
of  Truth,  Kighteousness  &  peace  for  his  own  Name  sake 
and  am  j'our 

Affectionate  Pastor 

Benj  :m  Prescott. 


(To  he  continued) 
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